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THE QUESTION OF IMMORTALITY. 


Sr. Loms, Argin 10th., 1848. 


Me A. J. Davrs:— 

I have read your Book, and am a subscriber to the Univercar- 
lum, and am a believer in most that I have read in both, but am 
not as well convinced of the immortality of the Soul as T wish 
tobe. I therefore write you, believing you a philanthropist and 
that you are willing to increase light, knowledge and truth. By 
the immortality of the Soul T mean the unending duration of the 

_intellectaal powers, the faculties of thought—the mind, without 
ever losing ita identity. For if at death such a change occurs 
as to render the sonl totally oblivious or forgetful of the past, 
wo that the memory of onr past earthly existence shall be lost to 
us forever, it would be to me equivalent to annihilation. What 
proofs have we of a continuation of identity atdeath? I believe 
the soul or spirit docs not lose its identity but continues pro- 
gressively increasing in knowledge, wisdom and happiness, But 
sill I am not as well convinced ns I wish to be. 

My object in writing you is, simply, as an inquirer after truth 
and light, to be convinced wherein I am wrong, and to be set 
right; but more especially to obtain the proofs in favor, not on- 
ly of the immortality of the Soul, but of its perpetual, never 
ending identity, recollections of the past, recognition of friends 
in the future State, &c. 

I hope you will answer this letter, either directly, or cause 
something of yours on the above subject to appear in some future 


number of the Univerccclum. Yours, &e,, 
J. 8. F. 


REPLY. 
New Yorn, Serr. 15th, 1848. 
Estremep ENQUIRER. 

Your letter came while I was engaged in a very minute and 
elaborate anatomical, physiological, and pathological-investiga- 
tion with reference to a design to communicate to the world a 
simple and higher kind of medical information; and while ab- 
sorbed in my interior researches, it is both painful and injurious 
to allow foreign subjects to break in upon them. This will ac- 
count for, and excuse, my protracted silence concerning the un- 
speakably important inquiries embodied in your letter. 

But before laying the foundation upon which rests the indi- 
yidualization of the elements of the human mind, as well as all 
true knowledge concerning it, I feel impressed to siy a few 
words in refcrence to the origin and influence of three kinds of 
belief therein, which are entertained by many laymen, and 
clergymen, and by individuals in general, viz: a belief of igno- 
rance, a belief of desire, and a belief of the understanding. 

1. A belief of ignorance is a faith unaccompanied, and conse- 
quently unsupported, by adequate reasons. It is derived from 
the hereditary inclinations of the mind, or from doctrinal educa- 
tion imparted by the prevailing Theology or influence within the 
sphere of which the individual exists. 

2, A belief of desire is on instinctive or intuitive faith in the 


endless perpetuation of ET existence. It arises from the 
central desire of the human mind, which is unconsciously con- 
sidered ng n living internal proplisey of its eternal destiny. 
This belief is grounded in no universal principles, nor has if any 
substantial basis upon which to rest and stand secure, except an 
inference derived from its own aspirations, and the general 
tendency of all created things. 

3. A belief of the understanding isa faith based upon abso- 
lute and unequivocal knowledge. It grows out of a complete 
recognition and thorough understanding of those immutable 
principles which flow from the bosom of the Divine Cause into 
the Universe, and by which every ercated thing is governed 
with an unerring and unchangeable government. 

The influence of the first is to generate Scepticism, because the 
believer can neither furnish himself, nor an inquirer ofter truth 
and rest, with a tangible and substantial reason, and because, 
too, he refers the intelligent ‘seeker to historical accounts of su- 
pernatural phenomena and occurrences at once startling, absurd, 
and incomprehensible. The infiuence of the second is to cause 
an anziety in the understanding, because the believer has no 
ground upon which to rest his faith except internal desires, ex- 
ternal inferences, and vague probabilities; and because when 
he attempts to investigate the basia of his belief (which is sael- 
dom attempted) he discovers it to be unsound and consequently 
unsatisfactory—not sufficiently expansive and atrong to cover the 
whole ground occupied by doubts and objections, and to remove 
all obstructions to a full confidence in the sublime truths of an 
immortal personality. 

The influence of the third is to promote /appiness, because the 
believer can give a reason for the faith and hope within him— 
because his understanding is convinced beyond the sphere of 
ignorance, and desire, and inference, and probability—and be- 
cause he has a divine guaranty in the fact of individual exist- 
ence; because he is himself a note drawn on the Bank of an 
eternal life, and signed by an Almighty Hand, payable in such 
installments ns are measured by his entrance into, and departure 
from, each sphere on his voyage around eternity. 

I think you will agree with me when I say that you occupy 
the second position with regard to a belief in a future state ; for 
you “believe the Soul or Spirit does not lose its identity, but 
continues progressively increasing in knowledge, wisdom and 
happiness.” But like thousands of our fellow-men who strive 
to believe in and hope for immortality—you are not in the third 
position, else you conld not have said “Still I am not as well 
convinced as I wish to be” Now that we may obtain and se- 
cure a belicf of the understanding, which alone communicates 
internal rest and positive encouragement in the faithful dis- 
charge of our duties on earth, I will proceed to place before you 
‘what proofs we have of a continuation of identity at death,” ” 
or to show why we are immortal. š 

The foundation of the whole superstructure is the absolute in- 
destructibility of Matter, or of that Universal substance whioh 
gives usa tangible individuality, and which constitutes the out- 
er physical organization of the Great Positive Mind. Matter is 
eternal, and is everywhere present. It is in all things, and isall 
things, and there is nothing that is not matter and substance. 
Upon the universality and indestructibility of matter, therefore, 
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resta the ,all-glorions reality of an eternal life, But now the 
question spontaneously arises, how does matter constitute an in- 
dividual, and how, or by what means, is that individual render- 
ed inmortal ? Let us interrogate Nature, She points up to the 
eternal Mind, who instituted laws that manifest themselves 
through her unfoldings, and she bids us consider the principles 
of Association, Progression, and Devclopment, 

Under the powerful and constant direction of these laws, we 
perceive the unbroken and perpetual tendency of all forms and 
substances toward unity, perfection and organization. From the 
Great Central Mind procecd innumerable elements and substan- 
ces which form innumerable nuclei. These individually attract 
those elements and substances that have corresponding individ- 
ual affinities ; and these accumulate, and condense, and purify, 
and form suns, systers of suns, comets, planets and satellites. 
These form the central mass and fertile womb of cach planet, 
rudimental particles ascend, and undergoing a process similar 
to that by which the planets were made and developed, they ul- 
timate and develop mineral combinations. 

Then again by the incessant action of body upon body, and 
essence upon csscnce, and substance upon substance, mineral 
compositions not only generate vivifying fluids and mediums, 
such as electricity, magnetism, &c., but actually and constantly 
lose themselves in vegetable deganizattomn. By a similar action, 
and a new and higher combination of appropriate particles, the 
vegetable loses itaelf in the animal organization, and this emer- 
ges into the organization and development of Man. 

You will doubtless perceive that mun never loses his identity 
in subordinate forms and organizations—that he is not their 
slave, as they arc his, nor is hedesigned tosupply them with ap- 
propriate nourishment, as they supply him; but that minerals, 
and vegetables, and animals, all lose their identity in man, for 
he is the grand concentrated production and union of them all- 

Thus in the planet. in the mineral, in the vegetable, and es- 
pecially in the human body, do we behold unmistakable man- 
ifestations of the laws of association, progression, and de- 
velopment, or of the universal and consiitutionnl tendency 
of all matter toward a state of unity or individualization, 
This brings us to the contemplation of a conspicuous reality, viz: 
that every organization seems more and more complete and per- 
fect in position, and influence, and importance than any previous 
one, from the mineral up to Man. All forms inferior and subor- 
dinate to Man, are but parts of him; and in order to fully com- 
prehend why man occupies the highest position, exerts the 
strongest influence, and is in overy way the most important, we 
must proceed to consider the use for which man was made. 

Under this head I will place an extract from my medical work, 
which work I sholl probably present to the world in a few 
months. Its teachings are not according to the decisions of pop. 
ular physiologists, but I venture to believe they will be found in 
accordance with the revealments of Nature and Reason. When 
speaking concerning the brain I say “The brain has three uses 
or functions, 1. To reccive the omnipresent moving essence of 
the great Divine Spirit, which resides in and is extracted from 
all elementa and substances in being, especially those which ad- 
minister to the nourishment of the body, and to the gratifica- 
tion of its various desires and senses. 2. To concentrate, and 
refine, and elaborate this all-animating essence, and to dispense 
it to the appropriate part or parts ofthe dependent system, accord 
ing to its (the essence’s) relative degrees of refinement and pro- 
gressive plains of manifestation, viz; ns Motion, Life and Sensa- 
tion. 3. To give this essence its germinal and indestructible or- 
ganization, and to connect it with elements and substances in the 
outer world, by which connection the Brain is instrumental in the 
movement nat government of the body—and to enable the inte- 
rior orgnnization to manifest intelligence in reference to its self 
and external things.” 

It is clear, I think, that the physical organism of man is de- 
signed to elaborate and to establish the etornal individuality of 


sata the all glorious reality of du eternal life; Bot jhow ihe | the haman ated, Othar organisms. ari lees perfect and Goh- human mind. Other organisms are less perfect and con- 
sequently inadequate tothe same end. Butit may be said that 
many snimals possess qualifications identical with, and in some 
instances superior to man ; and that the reason is not sufficiently 
clear why man can give birth to an immortal spirit, and why the 
animal cannot. I would reply that man is the ultimate organiza- 
tion—that Nature isa perfect, and powerful, and stupendous 
Machine, constructed upon the Universal mechanical principles 
of association, progression and development, by which machine 
the man is manufactured ; and that the explanation is to be found 
by considering man, in the capacity of individualizing the spirit, 
asa machine. Animolsare but parts of man; they are but por- 
tions of the human mechanism. Let us think of an illustration, 
Suppose you desire to construct a pin machine Ip your mind 
the machine is first created—it stands in all its parts complete 
in your memory. You proceed to collect and correspondingly 
perfect the parts with reference to the whole. You adjust the 
parts, the machine is developed, and its work is admirably per- 
formed, That work is to individualize or make the pin. Now 
with the same propriety it might be asked, why cannot those 
parts make a pin as well as the machine, which is a congregation 
of them all? 

lt is evident that the vse of Nature ia to individualize Man; 
that it is the use of man to individualize the Spirit. But now the 
question spontaneously arises, how can the Spirit exist independ- 
ent of the body, and how can its peraonality be preserved ? I am 
taught to reply that the spirit can exist separate or independent 
of the body on the same ground that the body can exist separate 
from, or independent of, Nature. For Nature made the body, even 
as the body made the mind ; and, be it remembered, the same un- 
changeable and eternal principlesof creation operate uniformly 
everywhere and at all times. And Iam taught that the spirit 
preserves its identity on the ground that every organization is 
absolutely different. This fact precludes the possibility of ab- 
sorption, or amalgamation, or disorganization. Tho difference 
in the arrangement of inherent elemonts establishes the individ- 
ual in this life, and through all eternity. If spirits were consti- 
tuted alike they would inevitably and irresistibly gravitate to 
butone center, would desire to occupy but one posilion, and to 
fill but one locality. But being constitutionally dissimilar, they 
cannot, nor do they desire to, be absorbed by, or amalgamated 
with, other spirits, nor can they lose themselves, as some haye been 
led to suppose, in the universal spirit, or Great Positive Mind 

There are three evidences, therefore, that the Soul will pre- 
serve its identity after the change which is called death. They 
are these, 1. It is designed that Nature should develop the body. 
2. It is designed that the Body should develop the Mind. 3. It 
is designed that the mind should develop itself differently from 
other minds, and to live forever. These are no inferences, no 
conclusions based upon hypothetical reasons, but they are the 
universal testimonies and absolute demonstrations of creation— 
indeed, they are simply Nature's own instructions, You can read- 
ily, I think, believe, and comprehend why there will exist a “ re- 
collection of the past, and a recognition of friends,” in the oth- 
er world, by reflecting upon and understanding the ultimate con- 
nection which exists between the first and second sphere of hu- 
man existence, The relation is as intimate as that between 
youth and maturity, love and wisdom, perception and memory. 
The experience, character, and progress of an individual in this 
life is recorded upon, and will be, to a modified extent, manifest- 
ed by, that individual, in the life to come, And tho friend or 
companion who has impressed us with friendship and affection 
here, will be remembered hereafter. 

The passage from this sphere into the next is no more a change 
to the individual than a journey from America to England, ex- 
cepting the almost complete emancipation consequent upon the 
change, from rudimental misdirection and earthly imperfections. 

So I Am taught concerning the principles upon which rest the 
sublime and heavenly realities of an eternal life. And so Jom 
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taught concerning the transformation knuwn as physical death. | ani] the waste places flourishing, and the tops of the highest moun- 
And Ican assure you that, tothe convinced and enlarged un- | tains to wave like Lebanon! The blessing of such a flood is, that it 
derstanding, there is no death,—only the most important and dz- | leaves the earth better than it found it. The morst catastrophe 
lightful change in the mode of personal existence, And as we are | that can happen is, that, over a lean and sterile earth, it has 
immortal, and the memories of this life remain with us until swept away some structures, and some green things, which sery- 
displaced by more profitable and spiritual ones, let us at once el the people better than nothing, and after the commotion, the 
resolve to institute and manifest henceforth a well ordered life nrk of blessed promise peers upon the waters, and a new and 
and a godly conversation. living impulse is given to the best human interests. Whereas, 

With a willingness to instruct and to be instructed, jon the contrary principle, ifthe tide of powerful truth eyez does 

I remain yours, &e., | rise, it is so slow, and so fearfully economical, that the tallest 
A. J. Davis, | mountains parch und perish cre the refreshing waters reach 
their summits. 

To leave the figure, is it not those who have caused the most 
commotion in the delivery of truth, who have becu the earth's 
; greatest blessings? And why havethey caused the most com- 

IT Is CERTAINLY n Very grave, and a very great question, how | motion? Because they have delivered the most truth. Be- 
far a man, especially a public teacher, is justified in concealing | cqusc, despite the prejudices of the world, they have poured fust- 
his thoughts—especially his undoubted convictions, out ef re- | er than the people at lurge could receive it; still there have al- 
ganl to tho ability of socicty to bear them, That this is done, | ways been some minds who have stood prepared and ready for 
and done almost universally, is a notorious fact. Men with the! the blessing, and they have received it, and in their turn impart- 
best of motivea, do not utter themselves fully, excusing | od it to others. Thus the world advances. No great reforma- 
themselyes on the ground of prudence, safety, and a policy of | tion was ever yet accomplished—no startling truth pruclaimed 
gradually enlightening a society which would be subject to con- |in advance of the ages, but the evil has been mixed with the 
tulsions and disasters by a sudden and overwhelming dispensa- | good, and a storm of opposition, persecution and rage, has lash- 
tion of the truth. ed the waters with a tremendous fury, so that they have risen 

Undoubtedly, here is the recognition of a great principle: | above all hights yet explored, and threatened the destruction of 
Even Jesus, although we do not quote him for authority only s0 | many systems, the good with the evil. To be sure, we «rpect to 
far as he commends himself to our minds, said to his disciples— | do eyil in publishing advance truth. We expect commotion, de- 
=I have yet many things to say unto you, but you cannot hear | struction. division of interests, and the removal of peace. Christ 
them now,” and the earnest and impetuous Paul declared to his | himself declared, that he came, “not tosend peace on earth, 
young converts, that he had fed them with milk and not with | hut a sword,” for he came to set one at yuriance with another, 
meat, for they were “ not able to hear it.” Wealso once heard a | agthat n man’s fues should be those of his own household.” He 
shrewd tactician—a clergyman—contend for this principle with | foresaw what the consequences of his religion would be. He | 
the following comparison. If, said the clergyman, you bada | nem that it would introduce discord, division, and strife; but 
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A QUESTION OF TRUTH AND POLICY. 
BY W. M. FERNALD. 


bucket of water which you wanted to pour into the Atlantic 
ocean, you would upset it at once, and the ocean is large enough 
to receive it without any trouble. But if you wanted to pour 
that same bucket of water into a little, narrow, long-necked bot- 
tle, you would pour carefully, and a little at atime, for the air 
must come out as fast as the water goesin. Now, continued he, 
that air represents the prejudices of the people, which must come 
out as fast us truth gets in You cannot get truth in, until preju- 
dice is out. 
All this is undoubtedly true. It is the recognition of an im- 
portant principle. And let me remark, it is a principle which 
that clergyman abuses, as much as any principle which gov- 
ershim. He is famous for pouring water into little, narrow, 
long-necked bottles, and is perhaps, a fine illustration of the 
adaptations in Nature! Sophistical comparisons however, are 
the curse of all logic. One man delivering much truth, is re- 
ceived by many minds of various capacities’ He is not obliged, 
and cannot go first to one mind, then to another, as o man would 
pass round to fill with a tunnel n board of decanters, He must 
deliver himself at large. And even though at a risk of wasting 
much truth, and causing much commotion among the small bot- 
tles which can contain but little, still, a flood of truth in a dry 
time, for minds open and ready to receive it, is better than a 
dribbling process which must leave unsatisfied many who are 
panting for still larger draughts. Let those who wish to peddle 
truth in this way, he faithful to their vocation. There must be 
some wholesale dealers to supply these, And it is, in fact, those 
who utter the most truth at once, who have been the greatest 
benefactors of the world. What if Galileo had waited for the 
prejudices of the people? What if Gall had done this? or any 
of the old discoverers in science? Alas, it is by forcing preju- 
dice out of the narrow channels of a darkened and bewildered 
world, by flooding the earth far and wide, with truth mountain 
high, and thus causing it to ran over and down all places, high 
and low, receptive of its current, that the earth is made green, 


he also knew that the end of all these things was peace. 

Bo with-regard to all truth, whenever it is uttered against 
false human interests, or the strength of popular opinion. The 
fact is, this idea of too much truth for the people to bear, is based 
on a felse idea of human society, and is in fact a distrust of the 
Providence of God. A state of society that cannot bear the 
freest expression of thought and of opinion, isa society defect- 
ive in its very foundations, and requires no other argument for 
ita apeediest reconstruction. And if its overturn can be effect- 
ed by the proclamation of truth, then let its overturn come. 
The sooner the hetter. If we must live in falsehood, for the 
sake of living in safety, this is no argument for the correctness, or 
the stability of our social strycture, our church institution, or 
our state governments. And ns to its effect on the individual 
conscience, in the culture of hypocrisy, and a low, base, unprin- 
cipled policy, it neels that nota word be said, The world is 
full of this, and both our high places and our low, send out but 
one united and convincing testimony—one voice of terrible 
warning, that our whole sociul compact is corrupt and rotten, 
and a new stato of social order, or rather, an order in place of 
thealmost universal disorder, must inevitably succeed, What? 
society notable to bear the truth? Why not? What suffers? 
The compact, is it not? Not the individual. The present cor- 
nections, and interests, and sects, and parties, and professions, and 
schemes of honor and emolament—these suffer, aye! and moat 
severely by the truth! Butdo men and women suffer, in their 
manhood and womanhood? I know that very many compari- 
sons are put forth to prove that too much truth at once, is hurt- 
ful to the individual progress, Shut aman up for a length of 
time in a dark room, it is said, and then bring him suddenly 
out into the broad glare of the noon-day light, and he could not 
bear it. The rays are too many and too powerful. The iris of 
the eye must have time to contract, and adapt itself gradually 
to the full tide of light. And so with the benighted mind It 
cannot bear the sudden blaze of too much truth at once, it must 
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have time to grow and adapt itself gradually to it. And eo it 
must, But here I say again, sophistical comparisons are the 
curse of all logic. Why can the mind not bear it? Simply 
because it cannot comprehend it, not because it is dazzled and 
overpowered by it as the eye is with the light. Not because it 
receives too much truth, as the eye expanded by the darkness 
does of the light, but because it cannot receive it. Alas, the 
mind is not expanded by ignorance, if it were the sudden pour- 
ing of too many rays of truth might fill and shatter it at once, 
an the eyeis shattered by the light. It would receive suddenly, 
more thanit could contain, and the effect would be disastrous. 
But the mind is contracted by ignorance. It is, then, in some 
great outpouring of truth, not because it receives it, but because 
it cannot receive it, that it cannot bear it. And the whole mat- 
ter becomes reduced at last to this; that it is too /Jitrle and not 
too much truth, that injures the mind, and this is a very differ- 
ent conclusion,—s conclusion not very favorable to that wretch- 
ed conservatism which ia always afraid of too much light, but 
for some strange reason, never seems to fear the darkness. 

To be sure, we do not advocate the propriety of presenting the 
highest truths to the lowest minde—of presenting ment to babes 
—or taking a child, and beginning to educate him with the ab- 
strusest sciences. But what we contend for is simply thia—that 
the reason for 9 disability to bear the truth, being a disability 
to comprehend it, it is not too much truth, but too litle truth, 
that slone injures the mind. Itis not that uncultivated minds 
receive all suddenly so much truth that they cannot bear the 
dazzle of the glory, but simply, that they do not receive it—that 
they think they are wise as their superiors already; and so, 
when a new flood of light and knowledge goes out upon the 
world, itis not the knowledge, but the ignorance, that is hurt- 
ful,—it is not that the uncultivated enter at once into a full ap- 
. preciation of the truth, and goto applying this truth to wrong, 
and harmful, and mischievous purposes—this is not the danger ; 
truth fully received and appreciated gives no such freedom ; but 
it is, I say, that they do not receive it, or receive it only in patch- 
es and fragments, and so, when taking s little license from truth 
thus conceived, it is ignorance, snd ignorance alone, that should 
bear the whole charge and the whole condemnation. But shall 
this deter us from proclaiming all truth? Why! the very 
worst that can happen, is, that the minds of a lower order only 
begin to feel the impulse of a new element, or new movement, 
like some commotion in the physical structure of the earth, 
which takes place at times by the progression of its particles, 
when a balance of forces is destroyed, and a convulsion ensues, 
and afterward the equilibrium is restored. This is the order of 
Nature. No progression without its evils—no trath without its 
contact with error—no positive without ite negative; like two 
clouds charged with opposite currents of the electric fluid, ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer to each other, till finally they meet, 
and embrace in lightning and in thunder. Soon after, the equi- 
librium is restored, and the elementa reduced to order. So with 
trath, in all ite contacts with the errorsof the world. Evil is 
the attendant, good the result. Evil is temporary, good perma- 
nent. And whatif the evil be ever so great? What ifthe com- 
motion is disastrous? Shall this deter us from uttering all 
truth? Can any thing justify us (but a wrong and false state 

of society, which will be considered in a future article, and will 
be shown to be in iteelf the strongest argument against such pol- 
icy,)—can any thing justify us in concealing truth—in pursuing 
a mean and little policy—in serving ourselves, and our own in- 
tereats and connections, to the neglect of those universal inter- 
esta of humanity which require all truth and all freedom, as 
fast as any one mind is sufficiently enlightened to defend them? 
No! not if there is a God of truth and justice, who reigneth, and 
doeth his will, in the armies of heaven, and among the inhabi- 
tants of earth. 

This brings us to the consideration, that this idea of so much 
truth for the people to bear, is, in fact, based upon a serious dis- 
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trust of the Providence of God. What is truth given for? Why 
is one mind enlightened more than another? Why are the Gal- - 
ileos, Galls, Harveys, Bacons, Newtons, Christs, given to the 
world? Whence these lights of the ages, who start up in great 
periods, like meteors gleaming through the midnight darkness, 
if not to shine and dispense their light? Itis too powerful for 
some, and serves but to make their own tlarkneas visible. Hence 
all tho clamor and opposition which arise on every such occasion, 
like clouds of vapor from the powerful shining of the sun on 
the dark and damp places of the carth. But the very fact that 
omind has arisen thus capable of shining—thus capable of dis- 
pelling the mists and prejudices of ignorance and error, is a 
sufficient argument forall his force. Wis whole light is needet 
somewhere. And even though it strike some eyes biind, which 
it does not permanently, only makes them think others blind, 
yet isthe mission of such minds a divine Providence in the 
earth. God creates no lights uselessly—none before their time. 
And the very fact that so much truth is conceired by any mind, 
at any one time, isan unanswerable argument for the imme- 
diate use of the whole of it. What! God given truth for no 
purpose? for idleness? for dead capital? Nonsense and blas- 
phemy! A conservatism which argues thus is the most destruc- 
tive of the largest human interests. It is no Jess than a libel on 
the Creator, and a setting up of man’s own wisdom above thein- 
finite wisdom and all-embracing Providence of God. 

True—most true, the artificial and false interests of a corrupt 
human society may suffer by proclaiming too much truth at once. 
And this is precisely the strongest possible argument for the im- 
mediate application of that whole truth. Society needsit. It 
needs this truth, ns a diseosed limb needs the knife. It is the 
duty of every wise philanthropist to apply it—to cut off, and 
root out the base excrescences of a diseased and disordered so- 
ciul state, not waiting for the time when that state will be better 
able to bear it. The discase will progress if we do. I say, this 
is setling up our own Wisdom above the wisdom and providence 
of God. The trath has come. The time has come, then, for it 
all to be proclaimed. He that refuses to let it shine, throws m 
clond in the face of the Almighty’s heavens, and he alone must 
be accountable. Whatif his only excuse shall be, the pitinble 
conclusion that he thought the new orb had been created too 
soon? Alas, for the reasoning of such men, than whom earth 
kows none so trustless and so little. 

True, there must be martyrsinsuchacause. Thecrisisdemands 
them. And I verily believe that there are many, at this very day, 
preparing for such a martyrdom as has enriched the noblest 
fields of honor and of contest. God give them grace and strength. 
for the trials and persecutions of their mission. If at any age 
the world has lived on the eve of great revolutions, I believe that 
one of those periods isat hand. Itis an age of free thought. 
It isa crises of universal suspicion and inquiry, Political, So- 
cial, Theological, all are moving, and who that thinks, can fail to 
foresee nn end of present institutions, and a more thorough and 
universal reform than has ever blessed us in our gocial and hu- 
man relations? God be praised for the vision of so bright n 
prospect. The harbingers of such achange are many and pow- 
erful, and it ought only to be our prayer, that the work may 
wiscly progress, trusting more to truth, in its unreserved majes- 
ty and fulness, and more to the spirit of blessed charity and frec- 
dom and good will, than to the crafty policy of men who think 
themselves wiser than the rightly progressing and everlasting 
providence of God. 

True, there is a policy to be rightfully and consistently used. 
And what policy is that? I confess briefly, I know of none but 
to speak the whole truth in the most loving spirit. To be sure, 
some discretion is to be uscd with reference to the capacity of 
those minds we address. We should not teach a child the prob- 
lems of Euclid before he had learned his multiplication table. 
Soin moral and religious truth, having respect, when brovght to 
particular cases, tothe ability to bear it, we should rescrve some 
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truth. But can this bea true policy for a public teacher in gen- 
eral? No doubt, when dealing with individuals, or classes 
whose growth and condition we know, it would be perfectly 
right, for a time, to suppress, conceal, and withhold. And un- 
doubtedly, the policy of Christ to those disciples to whom he 
said—“ I bave many things tosay unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now,” went so far, and no farther. We cannot suppose 
him for a moment, from any motives of policy or humanity, with- 
holding trath from the world. Alas, we know that he did not. 
If some could not bear it, others could, and this ia the ground 
on which we base our argument for always “the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth,” There sre always 
some who need it ond can bear it. And it is not any public 
teacher that can rightly discriminate in all cases of this kind. 
He therefore has but ono truc policy. Je bas the truth, it is 
his duty to let it shine, He may discriminate in particular ca- 
ses, but he cannot gencrally. God has given him the truth. He 
has enlightened his understanding. Woe be to him if he does 
not enlighten others. To be sure human ivcrests will suffer. 
The false connections of a selfish, disunited society will feel se- 
terely this free and full dispensation of the truth. The popular 
craft will suffer, Many would be the revolutions in the affairs 
of this world—some of them for the time disastrous—by such a 
truthfulness as this. It would be very inconvenient for the oler- 
gyman, just for the sake of telling the whole truth, to involve 
himself in parish broils, and spoil a “ beautiful society’—beau- 
tiful to him in more senses than one—and deform it all through 
with principles, and plain dealing, and light. It would be equal- 
ly so for the lawyer, just for the sake of honoring the law, to 
make a breach in his profession by too great profusion of sincer- 
ity. Or for the doctor, just for the sake of the healing art, to 
walk in simplicity and nature. Or for the politician, morely 
for his country’s good, to favor a real conscience party. Or for 
an editor, just for the sake of publishing the truth, to lose half 
bis subscribers. We all feel this tramelling of the present state 
of false and artificinl society, and he is the best and noblest of 
us all, who rises to the utmost hight of human freedom, and 
speaks the most advanced and tho most unpopular truths. Alas. 
alas! how many there are in darkness and in bondage, by the 
heavy pressure of poverty and necessity. How few there are 
who can afford to be free! How many martyrs, in worse than 
fire Sames, who have dared tobe true, and put up with dishon- 
or, poverty, and the most harassing distress and toil! But 
thanks for the most righteous Providence of God, oternal jus- 
tice docs not rest in theoutward and the seusual ; those whoare 
truly frec—who have purged their spirit of all fulschood, cun- 
ning, and fraud, are on the right side of eternal Providence, and 
are sweeping onwards to more glorious and immortal blessings. 
They have blessings which the cunning and deceptive know not 
of. Having thrown off one weight, they have prepared to throw 
off another, and another, till they feel the force of no inferior 
attraction, and move in an orbit of their own—unbiassed, glo- 
rious, free!—Free in spirit, though fettered in the body—free 
in thought, in speech, in action—free as the pure heavens over 
their heads, and prepared for the jubilee of immortal triumph, 
with no mean littleness clinging to thoir souls. 

To return to our argument, human interests wo say, suffer— 
false, selfish, corrupt social interests, by too frec a promulgation 
of the truth. But does humanity suffer? does the mind and 
heart suffer? And even social interests—are they not more 
speedily restored to order, though at the cost of a crisis, by a 
fall, free expression of sll truth, than by a cringing, timid poli- 
ey, which distrusts God, and fears that he has given light faster 
than itis needed? Alas! how much better would it be for the 
world, could all speak out their thoughts, and not sacrifice their 
interesta! How much faster would the world advance, could all 
solitary thinkers communicate themselves to others, and they to 
others, aud so the world around, without the sacrifice of person- 
alesiecm, or the petty tyranny of bigotry and sectarism! What 


progress would be made in a century, or even a score of years,’ 
where now one stands waiting for another, trembling under the 
dominion of an ignorant and stupid world! And what greater 
argument can be offered for such an improvement in society as 
many philanthropists ore contemplating, than the universal 
bondage of thought and speech? Through all society does this 
principle operate, The trader must live in falsehood to live in 
safety; all professions flourish on a non-commitalism which is 
little better than downright fraud—many times, the worse hy- 
pocrisy; the whole of society is tainted and currupted hy this 
necessary element in the world’s prosperity ; and well is Four- 
ier represented to have been prompted to the construction of his 
mighty social system, by receiving chastisement for not falsify- 
ing, to scll a piece of goods, when he was a hoy five years old. 
Yes, the present state of society would truly suffer by pro 
claiming too mach truth at once. And this, I say, is the strong- 
est possible urgument for the immediate application of that 
whole truth. Letit come. Society needs it, We may think to 
prevent a catastrophe by effecting a gradual enlightenment of 
the popular mind, and so may hide our light under a bushel, 
and prefer darkness to a full illumination of thetruth, But we 
are only proving unfaithful to the talent committed to us, and 
setting up our wisdom above the wisdom of God. No mind ever 


yet conceived a truth before it was needed. And if all would 


give utterance to all their convictions, then there would be the 
same gradual enlightenment of tho minds of men, differing 
only by a faster instead of a slower process. Society then 
would speed onwards to its reformation. The wheels of intelli- 
gence and mental freedom would roll more swiftly. New suns 
would be shining in the firmament of thought, and darkness and 
superstition, likea black cloud, would flee away before the noon- 
day glory. 

This, then, is the conclusion we arrive at. There is a policy in 
publishing the truth, but there is no other policy than this—to 
speak the whole truth in the most loving spirit. Be assured, oh ! 
man, the world needs it all. Discriminate as best you can, in 
individual cases, but lct not onc ray of that divine light be shut 
out fromthe world, Many may uot be ableto bear it, but there 
are always many who can—who are waiting and longing for the 
blessing. It is not always for us to decide who may use and who 
may abuse it. We have not this wisdom. Thousands nro the 
minds more ready and prepared than we think they are; and 
we are not to bo such stewards of the manifold grace of God as 
to keep any for ourselves slone—it is the common property of 
man. The great God has spoken zo us, and he is to speak through 
us. Our policy lies only in our spirit. Lot us seo well to that, 
Let us “speak the truth in love,” but let us not hide it even for 
life. Man is no priest, nor is God. Let the truth come, then, 
though it rattle the hcavens of immortal thought like the clang- 
or of heaven's artillery. “Oh! says the cloquent J. H. New- 
man, of England, “it isan impiety which smella rank and offen- 
sive to heaven, thus falsely to evade the God's utteranco. Speak! 
though the earth should swallow you up ; for out of thy speak- 
ing may go forth a soul that shall renovate the dead world, and 
clothe it with immortal beauty when thou art mingled with the 
elements. Itis thus that we arc continually advancing onward 
and onward through tho ‘black empire of necessity and night,’ 
and peopling the celestial hemisphere with new suns, and moons, 
andstars. Each great thinker in his turn, puts his horses to 
the wheels of the universe, and drives it forward after a new 
ratio of velocity. Thought raises the dead, and creates afresh 
the world,” [Cusistian Rationarist. 

$$ — 

Tims sits as a refiner of metal; the dross is piled up in 
forgotten heape, bat the pure gold is reserved for use, passes 
into the ages, and is current a thousand years hence as well 
as to-day. It is only real merit that can long pass for such. 
Tinsel will rust in the storms of life. False weights are soon 
detected there. P 
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LETTER FROM ELIAS HICKS, ` 
TO WILLIAM POOL, OF WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Ir ts cHeERtne for those who are engaged in the work of hu- 
man progress, to look back and sve the index fingers which, 
from age to age have pointed the race along the pathway that 
leads to higher and clearer manifestations of truth and duty, the 
path that leads forrards instead of backwards, mihin rathor than 
without, to the “spiri” instead of the “letter.” A quarter ofa cen- 
tury has elapacd since it was written. Yet, in the decline and 
subsequent division, (1 will not say fall) of the society of Friends, 
of which he wasa prominent member, Le could sce as with a 
Prophet’s eye, that more glorious truths were wuiting their de- 


velopment in the future—truths, which even %2, and the men of | 


his day would not be able to “bar? Alas, how few can bear 
them now! Tho crust of sectarism has become so thick and 
hard, that it requires an earthquake to break it and Jet out the 
freespirit. Andeven when the old incrustation is broken and 
a higher elevation reached, it iy ever disposed to form anew., 
Like a traveler through a quagmire, if he stops in his onward 
progress, he sinks, so, of the human soul, there is no freedom 
save in progress, no safety but in exertion, Perhaps no man 
was ever more deeply impressed with this truth than Eling 
Hicks. At all times, and everywhere, this was his mission—to 
cali bis fellow-men from a blind belief in the infullibility of the 
past, to think for themselves, not to live on the manna of yester- 
day, but to gather it afresh every morning as it fell from the 
gentle hand of their Almighty Father, who is as good now as he 
ever was—* The same to-day, yesterday and forever !? 
R. T. Harrocx. 


Jrricno, 12rH Mo. 7ru, 1823. 
My Drar Friesn. 


Thy lettersof 9th mo. 18th, 10th mo. 24th, and 11th mo. 26th. 
that remain unanswered, are now before me. And although I 
could give several reasons for not answering them, yet I will men- 
tion but one, and that is, way Las not opened for it until now: 
and notwithstanding a near sympathy with thee in thy tribula- 
tions has been witnessed, yet it may be that Infinite Wisdom, in 
the riches of his love, is leading thee off from all outward de- 
pendencies, that so thy hope and trust may be more fully and 
firmly fixed on him alone, who is the everlasting and inexhaust- 
ible source of strength and consolation. And nlthough the sev- 
cring of those who haye been bound together in the strong 
bands of conjugal love, is like the parting of bone from bone, yet, 
as all our rich blessings are but the goods of our kind and gra- 
cious benefuctor, and are only loaned to us during his good pleas- 
ure, so when he calls for them, ns they are his just right, we 
ought cheerfully to surrender them, with due acknowledgments 
and gratitude for the unmerited favor, in suffering us to enjoy 
them so long as we have. To which I may add for thy increas- 
ed comfort, that I have not the least doubt, that, although the 
absence of thy dear companion may scem to thee at the first 
view, a great loss, it is to her an eternal gain, and may eventnal- 
ly also, ns thou acquiescea in the Divine will, bring thee to real- 
ize, in contemplation, a portion of that celestial joy that encir- 
clea her mansion. 

As relates toa memoir of my life, &c., it nppears that my rea- 
sons for objecting to such a publication, are not satisfactory to 
thee. What those reasons were I do not remember, as I have 
no copy of that letter, and I seldom keep a copy of my letters, 
unless they are of acontroversiul kind. But may now further 
observe, that I agree with thee, that the abuse of a blessing is 
no argument against its being dispensed ; but it must first be 
proved that the thing isa blessing, and was intentionally dis- 
pensed as auch, by the great Dispenser of all real good. I have 
no doubt when the apostle, under the influence of Divine love, 
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addressed an epistle to the Corinthians, that he was rightly di- 
rected therein, and as he knew and was led into a right kuowl- 
edge of their states, so he could administer to their needs and to 
| their instruction. But Ido not apprehend that he had the moat 
| distant idea that he was writing to nations yet unborn, and of 

whose state and condition he could have no knowledge. Nordo I 
| believe that Divine Wisdom, when he influenced the mind of 
| the apostle to write his several epistles to the Corinthians, &c., 
intended them fora rule to after ages; for had that been the 
case, he would have made themas plain and clear as he did the 
law to Isruel, so that every one should understand them alike. 
And although the law to Israel docs not concern us in the pres- 
ent day, yet every one that sees it reads alike—it admits of no 
controversy. But not so with the writings of the apostles; for 
the best and wisest of men disagree respecting them. And the 
Scriptures of the primitive Christians, from the early ages of 
Christivnity, have been made a principal cause of the division, 
| the controversy, the war, and the persecution and cruelty, that 
have convulsed nnd drenched Christendom in blood ever since 
it has been called Christendom. 

And docs it not impeach the wisdom and goodness of our great 
Benefactor, to suppose he ever intended those writings as a rule, 
when the best of men cannot understand them alike? 

But the reason is obvious, The gospel law is inward and spir- 
itual, and cannot be comprehended in outward characters, but 
must be written in every heart distinctly, as our states and con- 
ditions are al) different and distinct; and it is always suited to 
the state and condition of every heart, and of course must act 
diversely in each mind, according to the diversity of their seve- 
ra] dispositions, propensities and passions. Therefore no lite- 
ral law, or creel, can take place under the gospel, except in mo- 
ral or outward things; for no outward law can bind the soul, sa 
the government of the soul ia oxclusively the prerogative of God 
and not of man. 

Thon sayest, the same arg iments wculd operate against j reich- 
ing the gospel; but I say nay, not in the least degree; for ifthe 
minister is under the right influence, he would be led more or 
less into the very state and coniition of the hearers, and his 
words will carry their own evidence, being clothed with power. 
But it cannot be so with epistles written to certain states o thou- 
sand years ago. And I make no doubt that thou seest clearly, 
that should we now go to make upa rule, orereed, from the wri- 
tings of primitive Friends, what breach of harmony, nay, what 
confusion it would make in Sociely. And, although preaching 
the gospel with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, is the 
best und most excellent of all outward means, and it was all 
that Jesus directed his disciples to practice, yet I will also ad- 
mit that epistles may be written suited to the time in which they 
are written. Nevertheless, if the right improvement was made 
by every generation, truths would be so opened in every nge as 
to supercede the use of what had gone before. Thus an ad- 
vancement in reformation would be experienced, old things 
would be left behind, and new things in the wisdom of truth, 
would be opened on the minds of honest travelers Zionward. 

But, alas! instead of pressing forward toward the mark, for 
the prize of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus, how many 
are looking back to the weak nnd beggarly elements, to which 
they seem willing to be in bondage. 

Had the successors of the apostles attended, as they ought to 
have done, to the command given by Jesus to his disciples, to 
wait for the promise of the Holy Spirit, as no doubt they were 
directed to do by the disciples, that being the only necessary and 
sufficient qualification to preach the gospel, as the disciples had 
done, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven accompanying 
their words, and so in succession from gencration to generation, 
the spostacy never could bave entered. But instead thereof, 
they turned their attention to the letter, onecrying I am of Paul, 
another Jam of Apollos, &c., and neglected the spirit; hence 
divisions and contentions originated in the church, and destroy- 
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ed the peace and unity thereof, and in process of time, plunged | Philosophy, Astronomy, Geology, Mathematica, etc? lfa man 


it into s desperate state of total darkness. The same fate from 
the same cause, bas befallen, in a great degree, our poor Socie~ 
ty. But had Friends kept tothe light and spirit of truth, as re- 
commended in the preaching of George Fox and our primitive 
worthies; and waited for its clear manifestations, and moved 
only under the operation -of its power, no apostacy could have 
entered; but the Society ero now, would have made great ad- 
vancement on the labors and experience of those early worthies 
Many things would have been opened in succession, on the minds 
of the faithful, by the same light of Truth, that George Fox and 
the people of that day could not haveborne. But instead there- 
of, Friends turned their attention back to the letter of the 
Scriptures, and the writings of our primitive Friends, which 
were particularly useful in the day and time in which they were 
written; but in after time, when the light was leading, or would 
have led, all who wore faithful to ite manifestations, to an ad- 
vancement to greater and brighter experience in divine things, 
they have blocked up their own way by an undue attention to 
the letter. 

But when the light is calling away from these weak and beg- 
garly elements, thoseold writings are no more nor less than the 
letter that killeth, and, if rested in, will have the same effect aa 
the reading of the law of Moses had upon the primitive disci- 
ples; it will and does bring s veil upon the heart, and tarns 
backward to n former dispensation, instead of leading forward 
in the new and living way, which only can add fresh life and 
vigor to the soul, and enable it to go forward on its heavenly, 
journey, without fainting by the way. 

Could I pen down something that might be useful to the pres- 
ent and succeeding generation, and then be obliterated, it might 
not be amiss; but as Iam looking forward inthe feith, that 
greater and brighter things will be opened to a succeeding gen- 
eration, than I and the people of this generation can bear, this 
mukes me unwilling to leave anything of my experience, that 
might tend to hinder the reception of those new and advanced 
revelations. Forthou seest clearly, I trust, that the writings 
called the Scriptures, and those of our primitive Friends, sro the 
strongest bulwark made use of by the carnally-minded, to put to 
silence new openings of truth, on the minds of the faithful in 
the present day. i 

I might add, but must draw to a close for want of room; snd 
in renewed feeling of brotherly Jove to thee and thine, bid fare- 
well. Erias Hicks 
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MAN, TRUTH, MIRACLES. 


BY E. E. GUILD. 


Is ReGarp to the nature of man, considered in & religious 
point of view, two entirely opposite opinions have been sustain- 
ed. By some, man is regarded os naturally a religious being. 
By others, he is thought to possess a nature which is totally 
corrupt and depraved. Those who maivtain the latter opinion, 
are perfectly consistent in regarding religion as something pure- 
ly and entirely supernatural. But those who profess to find the 
religious element in the very nature and constitution of man, 
are not consistent if they do not regard religion as something 
perfectly and entirely natural. If man is by nature a religious 
being, then he possesses faculties which enable him to compre- 
hend religious truth, and the elements of those sentiments and 
feelings which the doctrines of religion sre calculated to excite, 
cultivate and perfect, In other words, the nature of man and 
religion are adapted the one to the other. If this be so, then 
why does religious truth stand any more in need of being con- 
firmed by miracles than any other kind oftrnth. It is a singu- 
lar fact, that miracles have never been appealed to to confirm 
the truths of any science except that of Religion. But why are 

hey not equally as necessary to confirm the truths of Natural 


was to pretend to work miracles in confirmation of the truths of 
either of these sciences, he would be immediately suspected as 
an imposter. It would be said of him that he taught doctrines 
for the truth of which he had no reasons to offer, or that he 
wished to palm off doctrines on mankind which he knew were 
false. And us he wished to gain the ossent of the mind to his 
pretended truths, and could not do it by argument and evidence, 
he must do it by miracles. Is there not an abundant natural 
evidence to support every natural truth? What then is the 
duty of the religious teacher? It is his duty to present the 
evidence in favor of every truth he preaches, To substitute 
miracles in the place of that evidence, is an evidence not of truth 
but of imposture. 

The above remarks are meroly suggestive. From the stand- 
point occupied by the writer, he can see no use for miracles to 
confirm any truth which it ia essential for man to know or be- 
lieve, If he could hear the voice of Jehovah, speaking from on 
high, declaring that Christianity is the truth of God, he should 
not believe it any more firmly than he believes it to-day. We 
are aware that the subject of miracles is a question of fact and 
not of theory. We have no objection, whatever, to believing in 
miracles, if the evidence in their favor is sufficient to establish 
them as real. Every candid man, it appears to us, must ac- 
knowledge that the subject of miracles is involved in inextrica- 
ble difficulties. During eighteen hundred years no well au- 
thenticated miracles have been wrought. The experience and 
observation of the whole world, during this long period of time, 
is directly against them. If they were ever wrought, why they 
are not just as necessary now as they ever were, is more than 
We can underatand. 

At first view, the evidence in favor of the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament, appears to be conclusive. But when we 
reflect, that at the time these miracles are said to have been 
wrought, it was a time of prevailing superstition ; that both Jews 
and Gentiles were predisposed to believe in miracles ; that they 
supposed they saw them wrought almost every day in the pub- 
lic streets: that Jesus actually performed many things that 
were deemed miraculous by his followers; that much allowance 
ought to be made for exaggeration and mistake ; that the record 
of Christ’s actions was not made until some time after his death, 
and that that record has passed through not altogether disinter- 
ested hands ; it must be confessed that the evidence in favor of 
the genuineness of the New Testament miracles is greatly weak- 
ened,—so much so, at Icast, as that it is perfect folly to establish 
a belief ir miracles as a test of fellowship in the Christian 
Church, On a subject of the nature of this let there be no dog- 
matism, no intolerance, but let every man be “fully persuaded 
in his own mind.” 


+ Ons 

Great resroxsisiLrries may seem to rise bofore tL. oul, as 
it looks onward to the future. But fidelity in previous disci- 
pline, shall tell it what to do and tospeak. Out of its previous 
life shall come its all-sufficient aid. Great sacrifices may be be- 
fore it, But the way shall be made smooth at each step of ad- 
vance. Why do we lament over the scenes where faithful hearts 
are called to sadness, or martyr-souls are led to suffering ? There 
can be no visitation the faithful soul may not bravely meet. Its 
tears shall all be wiped away as they fow. Its martyr-suffering 
shall be its especial triumph. The great words of hope spoken 
by Jesus to his followers, may be applied to every faithful heart 
in all their promise. Over all the power of the enemy, in what- 
ever form his attacks may come, and throngh all its experiences 
of trial, it may walk with unfaltering feet toward its enduring 
rest. I gee how strength may come according to our day, by a 
beneficent law ofan unchanging providence. Scenes of appa- 
rent gloom, days of grief and tears, all that is bitter in expe- 
rience, as well as all that is joyous, may share the blessing of 
the same benignant law. = - 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1848. 


WHO ARE THE GREAT? 


Many men have been numbered among the great and mighty 
because their names and deeds are inwrought with tho world's 
history. These, for the most part, have been men of a reckless 
spirit, insensible to the principles of justice as they have been 
deaf to the prayers of humanity. Men of illustrious parentage 
—distinguished for the circumstances of rank and fortune— 
have not been the firat to espouse nor the lost to defend the 
Tautu. Not many in the higher walka of life have been its 
martyrs. Among those who have shone conspicuously in the 
firmament of mind, few have been willing to consecrate all to 
this cause. Only here and there onc has breathed his most fer- 
vent aspirations for light, liberty and the soul’s elevation. 

Wealth, and power, and fame, scem to have been the great ob- 
jects of human pursuit. Popular applause is the ignus fatuus 
which thousands have madly followed. For this the learned 
lave bartered the interests of virtue, and men of tho loftiest 
genius have stooped to gratify a vitiated taste, or to consum- 
mate the selfish purposes of unsunctified ambition. Men of 
great scholastic attainments—deeply versed in the metaphysical 
distinctions and logical subtleties of the schoole—haye employed 
every argument, which s depraved imagination or an ingenious 
sophistry could invent, to justify the exercise of the bascst pas- 
sions. Even the renowned philosophers of antiquity, eminent 
as they were for intellectual endowments, did not hesitate to 
indulge the libertiniam of a corrupt and licentious people. In- 
deed, history has spoken fulsely if thoy were not personally 
guilty ofsimilar grosaness. Did not Lycurgus sanction thieving 
by law, and Seneca and Cicero contend earnestly for the right 
and propriety of self-destruction? Is it not true that Plato, 
who reasoned so eloquently for immortality, maintained that 
parents should be allowed to sacrifice their own offspring? And 
did not Socrates, who ia said to have died like s philosopher, 
justify deceit and falsehood as a matter of convenience? What 
if these were men of giant minds?—what if History has given 
them deathless names and memoriea? According to Plutarch, 
they were inconsistent and intemperate asslaves. Our question 
finds not its solution bere, and we must look further for an ex- 
hibition of true greatness. 

It is a painful consideration, that the noblest gifts and graces 
have been forced into the service of vice and irreligion. The 
powers of Oratory have been employed to excite the vilest pas- 
sions, and Poetry hos been used to throw on imaginary charm 
around a life of ein and shame. Among philosophers and poets, 
legislators and jurists, few comparatively have made Trurn the 
object of their constant endeavors. Seldom, indecd, has the be- 
nign radiance of Virtue shone conspicuously from the hall of 
Judgment and the temple of science. O, how few are the instan- 
ces in which innocence has ndorned the throne! Yet, among 
those who haye been distinguished for tho brilliancy of their 
genius, some illustrious spirits have beon devoted to Truth, to 
Humanity, and to God. The tongue of the orator has been 
touched with a live coal from Heaven's altar, and the genius of 
Bong has swept the chords of her lyre to their highest notes of 
inspiration. The painter has drawn bis noblest ideal of all hu- 
man greatness from the deeds of moral heroism ; the philosopher 
has laid aside his speculative theorics, and the statesman bus 
left the deep designs of the cabinet, and the arena of political 
strife, to learn wisdom of the Son of Mary. The hero, whose 


nerves trembled not amig l the storm of battle, has become as a 
little child. The voice so often heard above the din of war has 
been subdued by irrepressible emotion, as he has thought of his 
sins, and fancy has pictured the touching scenes of the garden 
ard the cross ! 

It is written that “not many wise men after the flesh, not 
many mighty, not many noble are called ;” yet there are true 
and God-like souls in every department of society and every 
walk of life. There is a divinity in Goodness, before which the 
most transcendant genius has bowed down. There is a power 
in Truth and Love, which has unstrung the iron nerve braced 
for the battle-shock, and quickened the heart with the energy 
ofa great humuanitary purpose. Some of the wise and the mighty 
have been called, and in their highest aspirations and noblest ef- 
forts Lave labored to embalm the memories, and to illustrate the 
deeds of spiritual herocs, who watched, and toiled, and bled, 
that they might be the Saviors of the World. 

Living figures start into being as the artist ultimates the 
thought which atruggles within the soul. Glorious forms, the 
images of divine ideas, appear before us instinct with life and 
beauty. Wegnze with delight at the glowing canvass, where 
some great master spirit, with genius sanctified with a love of 
the divinely beautiful, has written his immortal thoughts. We 
have been carried away to the dimly remembered scenes of other 
days. An invisible hand has led us back to the homes of de- 
parted heroes. We have stood with Jesvs in the temple and the 
synagogue. We have witnessed hie manly sympathy for the af- 
fiicted and his divine compassion for the wayward, and we have 
been armed with a grent power and a holy resolution. We have 
walked by the sea of Galilee as the stars shed down their mild 
radiance on the slecping waters; and anon—as the howling 
spirits of the tempest rose up from their deep caverns, and the 
stormy wind lifted up the waves, we have listened to hear the 
ery of the faithless. The baptism and transfiguration—the 
temptation of the wildcrness—the agony of the garden, and the 
mountain triumph—have passed before us like the scenes of to- 
day. Thus the earthly communo with the spirits of martyred 
heroes, and are made to realize their presence—they breathe 
upon us with a divine afflatus, and we feel the quickening im- 
pulses of the life that was in them. 

When Genius thus lends its power to dignify humanity, and 
to commemorate the deeds and virtues of the good; when ita 
mighty energies are consecrated to Truth, to Humanity and to 
God, then, it is itself God-like, and he is hardly an idolator who 
worships at its shrine. We admire--we reverence—I had al- 
most said we adore Genius when it is thus employed. But when 
itis fired by ungovernable passion, prompted by avarice or con- 
trolled by ambition, it becomes a dangerous gift. The greatest 
genius, if misdirected, may become the greatest scourge. Gen- 
ius, alone, does not confer true greatness What if it has power 
to make a world of living loveliness? It often stands alone in 
its awful isolation, looking out on a desolate wilderness of its 
own creation | 

Who, then, are the truly great? Not those who go with un- 
shaken nerves to the battle, to hew down the glittering hosts of 
war! Not the men of brute courage and physical force. Not 
the strong nor the swift. Not they who merely posecss great 
mental endowments—the men of lofty genius and profound eru- 
dition—nay ; uot these. But the men of moral courage and spir- 
wual power, Whose great thoughts fow out and ultimate them- 
sel¥es in glorious deeds; men who aspire to become the ecrvants 
of humanity and God; who labor to extinguigh tho spirit of 
war, to sunder the chains of slavery ; who dispute with gaunt 
famine the right of his inheritance, and who brave the pesti- 
lence that they may rescue its victims, Are not these the di- 
vinely great? Even the pure in heart, the upright in life, and 
the godlike in action? These, are they, “who do the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” Our answer is briefly written 
—Among men, ONLY THR Goon ARE GREAT? S. B. B. 
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“ACHART, 


EXHIBITING AN OUTLINE OF THE PROGRESSIVE HISTORY AND AP- 
PROACHING DESTINY OF THE Race,—constRUCTED BY AN- 
pesw Jackson Davis, aurHor or THe “ Paixcietes op Na- 
TURE, HER Divine Revenations, ap a Voice to MAxkinn.” 
By the time our present isave shall have reached our readers, 

the work with the above title will be published. It is a neatly 
printed Chart, twenty-eight by forty-six inches in size, the gen- 
eral object of which is indicated in the title above given. The 
history of its origin is somewhat singular. Mr. Davis, on one 
Sunday, being seated in a village church in Dutchess county, 
and failing to become interested in the discourse, suddenly ex- 
perienced one of those interior illuminations to which he is con- 
stantly aubject. While absorbed in spiritual contemplation, and 
unconscious of outer things, the Chart with all its general out- 
lines, technicalities, and historical allusions, appeared in a vision 
before him, ns though it had been designedly represented by 
some foreign agency ; and it was impressed on his mind that he 
should commit it to paper. On returning to the exterior state, 
he retained a full knowledge of what had passed while in the in- 
terior; and he subsequently proceeded to construct the chart in 
all its general features as now published. 

The Chart conveys instruction of great importance, nnd in s 
clear, comprehensive, and pleasing manner. It is made up of 
three transverse sections, running from the left to the right. 
The first section, by s simple and comprehensive formuls, rep- 
resents original causes and principles, with the general elementa, 
relations, sud dependencies of the human soul. The second 
section represents the progress of the race from infancy or sae 
vagism, to maturity or the atate of Unity. It is divided into 
sixteen longitudinal columns, under the several captions of, ist. 
Bocial State; 2d, Development; 3d, Architecture; 4th, Com- 
merce ; Sth, Language; 6th, Science; 7th, Philosophy; Sth, 
Theology ; 9th, Government ; 10th, Authority; 11th, Art; 12th, 
Music; 13th, Poetry; 14th, Amusement; 15th, Idiom; 16th, 
Kingdom. Running transversely through all the columes are 
five lines, which represent the five ages into which the course 
of human progress is divided; so that by reading from left to 
right, a description is obtaincd of the general condition of the 
Race in each age, in regard to social state, physical develop- 
ment, architecture, commerce, science, philosophy, theology, &c. 
lt is chown that all the various lines of human progress and de- 
velopment converge toa focus or point of Unity at no distant 
period in the future, which is represented on the chart by the 
figure of a Scx, on the face of which are inscribed in order the 
varions human affections. The author says, “Three of the five 
ages represented, are past; the fourth is almost accomplished, 
and the fifth is dawning: so mankind will soon begin to partake 
of the first fruits of their peaceful and harmonious destiny.” 

The third transverse section is also divided into sixteen lon- 
pitudinal columns, arranged directly under those of the second 
section, and in the same order. These are again transversely 
divide] into five parallel departments, representing the five 
ages, the whole presenting a view of the particulars involved in 
the preceding gencralization. 

At a single glance of the eye, therefore, the Chart presents a 
picture of the condition of the race, with all its various objects 
of pursuit, as it has been in the various oges of the past, as it is 
at present, and as, according to invariable principles and ten- 
dencies, it must be in the future, It can not fail, therefore, to 
prove an important assistant to the mind, in pursuing correct 
processes of reasoning on all matters pertaining to the progress 
of the Race, and to social philosophy in general; and being is- 
sued at this favorable juncture, we can not but hope that it will 
be the means of giving à new and practical impulso to the gocinl 
and spiritual philosophy which Mr. Davis has been the instru- 
ment of giving to the world. We conlially commend it to gen- 
eral patronage, belicving that it will give ample satisfaction to 
those who may purchase it. It is backed With muslin, varnish- 


ed, and mounted on rollers, and in addition to its utility it will 
form n neat ornament for the study or the parlor. The prico 
can not be definitely fixed upon until the expenses of publica- 
tion are ascertained, but we are authorized to say that it will 
not exccc two dollars at most, —and without rollers, adapted 
for framing, it will be afforded for somewhat less. Orders may 
be addressed to Mr. Davis, No. 415 Grand street, Williamsburgh, 
who will dispatch them in quantities consisting of half a dozen 
or more, to any portion of the United States whero they may be 
required, They will be kept for sale also at this office, and Mr. 
Davis generously agrees tu appropriate the profits on whatever 
may be sold by this office, to the remuneration of those who 
have been engaged to spend their timeand talents in furnishing 
suitable matter for the Univercoelum, and who may be in cir- 
cumstances of need. wW. F. 


~ en 


THE FINE ARTS. 


MspaLLuUray—or the art of cutting dies, and stamping im- 
pressions from them, is of great antiquity—aocording to Pinker- 
ton about eight hundred years prior to the Christian Era, The 
first was, undoubtedly, arude attempt; but subsequently Greece, 
and afterwards Rome, carried this and ita kindred art, Cameo 
and Signet sculpture, to their highest perfection. Yet ancient 
as this Art really is, it seems the leat to gain ita true position. 
Painting, engraving, and sculpture, have reached a high state of 
perfection, and yet are not its merils duly appreciated. We hope 
to eee a proper attention given to this branch of Art; for no 
country is more fruitful in proper subjects than ours. We have 
wealth ; we have talent; we have the most illustrious examples 
of heroic, intellectual, and moral greatness :—why, then, arg 
not our cabinets filled with momentos of Patriotism, and Hero- 
io Virtue 7 

I haye bean drawn to these reflections, by secing a head of 
Washington Allston, executed for the American Art Union, of 
this city, by Cuarves C. Wercur, an artist whose genius, in his 
particular branch, is unrivalled on this side of the Atlantic. The 
whole atyle and spirit of the head, ia not only classical, but true 
and life-like, in an eminent degree; and the work is a model of 
excellence in its kind, never before approached in this country. 
The character of the subject is remarkably preserved ; and the 
peculiar union of strength and delicacy, of energy and gentle- 
ness, Which distinguished our lamented brother, are visible in 
every line. 

The Allston medal was wrought for 1847. On the obverse 
side is the portrait, and on the reverse a vignette, representing 
the Genius of America crowning the Arts. I suppose this to 
be one of aserica, which the Art Union contemplate issuing, as I 
saw the head of Gilbert Stuart in the hands of the same Artist, 
for the same Institutigy. This medal was made from a cast ta- 
ken in life, and contains self-evident proof that it is a most ex- 
cellent likeness ; for it exhibits all the details, and the spirit of 
individual character. 

Mr. Wright is now cngaged in exccuting the head of our dis- 
tinguished artist, and fellow-itizen, William Page; and in this 
work, where the classic beauty of the subject, is equal to the 
taste and genius of the delineator, we may well expect a master- 
piece. 


2 +@ 
Tue Vision.—A few months ago, I ciused the proposed publi - 
cation of my vision, (which was initiatory to my past labors and 
expericnce,) to be announced through the Univercalum. But 
when I subjected it to the necessary inspection and preparation 
for publishing, I found myself destitute of those explanations 
which many portions of the vision require. Some things in it 
seem contradictory to all ordinary occurrences in Nature. But 
notwithstanding the inability to furnish explanations at pres- 
ent, I will venture to publish it as soon as possible, promising to 
naturalize some of its maryellous points whem I am able to do 
80. A. J. Davis. 
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JUDGMENT AND REFLECTION, 


From rus very nature of things, high intellectual cultivation 
can never be placed within the reach ofall. Nor is it necessary, 
fully to disharge our responsibilities, Buta sound judgment, 
and habits of serious reflection, are level to the acquisition of 
every man. And these arethe very attributes of mind, when 
properly directed, that have wrought wonders in our world. It 
was his sound judgment and reflective habits that made Wash- 
ington first in war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen. It was under their guidance that Franklin, once 
a poor printer without a dollar in his pocket, became the pride 
of his country; nnd spread his fame over earth and heaven, by 
subduing the tyrants of the one, and the thunders of the other. 
It was these, guided and controlled by hungry avarice—which, 
like the grave, is never satisfied—that raised Stephen Girard 
from being a pedlar of segare to be the most opulent of merchants. 
Judgment and reflection are those attributes of mind which have 
led to eminence in every department of life. They have done 
more to form and direct society, than all the efforts of learning 
and genius. And as they are within the reach of, they should 
be cultivated by, every young man. 

Permit me briefly to illustrate what I mean. There isa young 
man of excellent native capacities. In viewing the early dovel- 
opmente of his powors, many a tear of joy glistened in the eye 
of bis fond mother. Society, his country, the church, looked 
forward to his manhood with fond anticipations. He has reach- 
ed manhood, and now behold him! He ix wasting talenta that 
might make him a star of considerable magnitude, in the giddy 
maze of pleasure ; or in the filthy paths of profligacy and dissipa- 
tion. And why? Ho has driven judgment from her seat; he 
suppresses reflection. 

There is another young man—a mechanic. His calling is re- 
putable, and places no barrier in his way to respectability and 
usefulness. Histalents need nothing buta proper direction to 
cleyate himto wealth and repate. But bya low course of in- 
temperance and profligacy, he is fast sinking to the level of the 
abandoned. He is a shoemaker; and so was Roger Sherman. 
He is a tailor: and so was n recent Lord Mayor of London, He 
isa blacksmith; and so is Elihu Burritt. And why pursue 
such a course? He has driven judgment from her seat; he sup- 
presses reflection. 

There is another young man, who has given himself to one of 
the learned professions. If properly directed, he might adorn 
his calling and country. But thinking that men, like certain 
trees, are valuable on account of their bark, ho gives himself to 
dress. Supposing that geniusand talentgre consistent only with 
idleness and irreligion, he murders his tno in sloth and sensual- 
ity. Supposing the basis of character to be vulgar estimation, 
he pursues the course best calculated to secure vulgar opinions; 
and on this murkey stream he permits himself to float down be- 
low the respect of the virtuous, to that low level where his ambi- 
tion is satisfied if he is only called a clever fellow by a reeling 
bacchanalian, And are there not somo young men of your ac- 
quaintance answering this description? And why pursue such 
s course? Surely, we need not again repeat our answer. 

You have, no doubt, all heard of Archdeacon Paley, the au- 
thor of those celebrated works, the “ Evidences of Christianity,” 
and “Natural Theology.” He will ever be regarded ns one of 
the brightest lights of his country, When in college his vice 
and indolence prevented any perceptible progress in his studies! 
He spent his nights in revelry, and his days in bed. He was 
roused from sleep one morning by a companion, who thus ad- 
dressed him :—“ Paley, I have been thinking what a great fool 
you are. Icould do nothing were I to try, and I can afford the 
life I lead. You could do everything, and cannot afford it. Pos- 
sessed of more talents than any of us, you ore beneath ns all, 


and nothing but infamy awaits you in your present course. If 
you persist in that course I must renounce your society.” He 
was struck with this appeal. He lay in bed the greater part of 
the day considering it, and forming his plans. He rose to put 
them into execution. He soon went up to the first station in the 
university, and will ever be regarded as one of the greatest or- 
naments of his church. Without this reproof, and the consider- 
ation which it induced, Paley might have lived unhonored, and 
have swelled the list of those whose memory shall rot. 
Cultivate, then, a sound judgment, and habits of serious re- 
flection. Both are necessary to enable you toact well your part 
in thisage. They form the helm to guide, and the sails to waft 
you forward to prosperity and usefulness. Without these, if a 
mechanic, you will be always poor—if n lawyer, you will be al- 
ways a driveller—if a physician, alwaysa quack ;—in politics, 
you will be the tool of the partisan; in religion, you will bethe 
fit tool of every errorist and fanatic; trying all things, and 
clinging ouly to nonsense and folly. [Nicuoras Murray. 
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INTELLECUAL HABITS. 


Let vs FOR A moment, contemplate the man, who, to dili- 
gent attention to business unites liberal tastes and good intel- 
lectual habits. Not content with comforts and luxuries for the 
body, he has provided society forthe mind. He has assembled a 
fow at least, perhaps many, of the master spirita of ancient and 
modern times, and domesticated them in his apartments. For 
their sakes ho is content to retire from the circle of idlers, to 
pass by the lounge in the coffee room, to leave unopened the last 
novel and the last review. He loves their society; and without 
neglecting any duty, any call of business, he always returns to 
them with pleasure, and while conversing with them his spirits 
are calmed, his weariness subsides and his cares ocase to annoy 
him. Always occupied with some interesting subject, or eome 
grent work, he is never for a moment at a loss how to spend a va- 
cant hour. Not satisfied with one perusal of nn author, or one 
examination of n subject, he reviows, compares different authora 
and conflicting statements, searches for objections, keeps his judg- 
ment in suepense, and is anxious only to know the truth. Pass- 
ing as he does from grave to gay, from lively to severe, from 
dulce to utile, he is never weary, his mind is always fresh and 
always buoyant. After a few moment’s reading in the morning, 
more or legs as he has time, he carries out into the world a strik- 
ing thought, an interesting subject, or perhaps a volume, which 
may occupy his mind in vacant intervals during the day. Hav- 
ing s relish for the productions of the fine arts, and especially 
for the beautics of nature, his journeys gratify hia taste; while 
his table attracts the intelligent, gives him the society of think- 
ing men, and his substance, instead of being employed to sur- 
round him with a vulgar splendor, decorates bis abode in ac- 
cordance with a simple but elegant taste. or contributes to the 
well-being of others. He needs no high excitenunts. Petty irri- 
tations and little passions pass by him ns the idle wind. Every 
day improves his taste, his judgment, bis imagination. Mis tea- 
soning powers are invigorated, while his mind is filled with great 
principles, with sound maxims, with beautiful images. Every 
evening he is soothed and sweetly encouraged by the conscious- 
ness of having made some acquisition during the day, of having 
enjoyed a refined pleasure, and contemplated for the first time a 
noble and important truth. 


What a contrast to such a ebaracter is the mere man of busi- 
ness, who possesses no taste for reading, or who, reading only at 
random, masters no subject, acquires no accurate information, 
ho vigorous logical habits, no liberal tastes; who is compelled to 
spend the intervals of business in dull yacnity, in frivolous con- 
versation, or in gross sensual indulgence; who lavishes his sub- 
stance toinvest himsclf with a vulgar splendor; and seeks that 
excitement, which is so necessary to men void of intellectual 
tastes, in politics or in mad speculations! [Hogario Potrsr. 


A HYMN FROM THE INNER LIFE. 


WRITTEN POR THE UNIVERCELUM, 
BY T. L. HARRIS. 


Heaven encirclesall. The blest Immortals 
Near us, divine with love's pure beauty stand ; 
Alluring us, through Fajith’s translucent portals, 
Into the Better Land. 


The friends we mourn as lost have not departed : 
They have but laid aside Earth’s frail disguise : 
On your dark way they pour, oh, lonely hearted! 
The light of loving eyes, 


The Saints and Seers, who made the old time glorious, 
Dwell, beautiful, within our human sphere: 
Serene they move o'er doubt and pain victorious ;— 
Christ, Plato, John are here! 


There lives no man, however crushed and lowly, 
Bound with the gyves—immured in darkest cell, 
But with him ministrant of influence boly, 
Some Seraph Friend doth dwell. 


Each wontrous Thought, of Truth or Love or Duty, 
Flooding with sun-rise beams through Mind and Heart, 
Inspiring us with Wisdom und with Beauty, 
Some Angel Guest imparts. 


No curtain hides from view the Spheres Elysian, 
But this poor shell of balf-transparent dust; 
And all that blinds our spiritual vision, 
Is pride and hate and lust. 


Would’st thou, oh! friend beloved, with Christ see heayen— 
Grow perfect in the way of life he trod, 
To him that hath shall more and more be given, 
“Tho Pure in Heart see God.” 


SS eae 


REFORM. 


BY J. WESLEY HANSON, 


I wear A Tumer from the heaving sea 

Of Human Life. The multitudinous waves 

Like Ocean's billows, lift their mighty voices, 
And, with a deep and solemn sound, they ask 

A change. The awful din startles the ear 

Uf gouty Sin, and scowling, blear-eyed Wrong ; 
And old Conformities, with chattering teeth, 
Shrink back affrighted, Forms and Kites, and old 
Observances, upon whose wrinkled brows 

The gray and grisly locks of Age arc scen, 

Bend low, and speed away, like ghosts, before 
This roar of many voices. Loud they cry ; 

t Reform! Reform!” Blind old Conservatism, 
Fearing advance, looks timorously on; 

And in the distant sound hourly more near, 

It hears in low, deep thunder tones: “Reform!” 
God speed that day! The World's great aching heart 
Is wildly throbbing for the issue and 

Perfection of this prophecy of Heaven! 

The Church—God’s holy Church—arrayed in weeds, 
And weeping like a widow, moans “ Reform!” 
Within her Gothic piles, and stately temples, 
Wealth and magnificence are broadly atrown. 
The golden light streams dimly in through carved 
And painted windows; and, with splendid hue, 
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Sleeps on high pillar and gilt organ-pipe. 

But low-browed Cunning, and red-handed Bin 
Go skulking up the cushioned aisle; and, when 
Tligh nave and choir are trembling with a burst 
Of organ-music, sharp-set, keen-cyed men 

Are hoarsely whispering of “ Loss and Profit,” 

& Bank Stocks,” and “Sixz-per-cents.” And, o'er the edgo 
Of yonder desk, silk-canopied, there peers, 

In sacerdotal vestments, one who prays 

And preaches, but who bows awilling knee 

At Mammon’s gilded shrine. Nay, when a storm 
Of music sweeps yon cloistered aisle, the ear 
May, in the pnuse of anthems, hear sick cries 
For bread and Holy Truth ; the Poor, who cry 
In vain for that which God made free as air, 
And, neath the very Sanctuary’s eaves, 

They cry, and beg. and pray for Life—unheard. 


+ * a * 2 * G 
And then the World,—the weeping, bleeding World 
Wnere God’s high Law is rudely jeored, and Might 
And Strength make Right ; where sickly Poverty, 
Clothed with vilo rags, sits weeping by the way: 
Where the great highways thronged by busy forms, 
Who, in the rush and whirl for gain, sec not, 

Below the dust, poor Want weeping hot tears 

That wet the soil. O Brothers! Pause ye now! 
And sce in Life’a great Chart how Law becomes 
But the atern will of Wealth and Pride; how weak 
And feeble men must bow the knee, and sweat 

And strive in vnin to shake the iron yoke 

From their galled, weary necks ;—how Poverty 
Must bend to Wealth; and Truth, with double tongue 
Dea) falsely ; and e’en Virtue, pure and spotless, 
Sell all her good to pampered, bloated Vice, 

Hear !—far above the low sweet prayer of Faith 
And Piety’s clear music, and the song 

Of the good angel Hope,—the scream of Sin, 

The curse of Blasphemy, the shouts of men 

Drunk with the blood of souls, the roar and din 

Of Vice, and Sin, and Crime, and deadly Wrong ! 

* k * + * + . 
But Light, like bright Aurora’s streakings, streams 
Along the distant Orient, and waves 
Its golden banners; and, from distant shores, 

We catch the glad, harmonious songs of men 
Redeemed, released, and clothed in the white robes 
Of Freedom and of Light. Oh! hear their shonts, 
And list their heavy tramplings! On they come, 
Shaking the firm-set Earth, which rocks beneath 
Their mighty footsteps, Hear their song! Tt throbs 
With its great burthen, and the trembling air 

Ts filled with anthems of triamphal music. 

Beneath their feet bright flowers spring up and smile 
From their blue eyes; and the old, worn-out Earth 
Renews her youth, and rustles swectest music 

To the mild-answering Stars, who gladly pour 

From out their golden urns a heavenly blessing, 
Earth is renewed, and Man redeemed again ; 

Great Right and Truth have conquered Wrong and Bin. 


[Ove Dar. 
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Tne strence ofthe grave 
Is resting now upon the desert sanda 
Where rolls the Nile its waters; broken arch 
And colemn echoing to the camel's bell, 
Aa the ewart Arab rests within tho shade, 
Are the mute tongues that tell where temples rose 
And cities murmured, 
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HORTENSIA: 
OR, THE TRANSFIGURATIONS. 


BY HEINRICH ZSCHOEKE, 


INTRODUCTION, 


Tue cuarm, elegance and retirament of the villa, the hospi- 
tality of ourricb host, Awbrosio Faustino, and the grace of his 
most loyely wife, contributed not a little to the healing of our 
wounds, received in the battle of Molito, (we were four German 
officers,) but still more the pleasing discovery, that both the 
generous Faustino and his beautiful wife were of German de- 
scent. He was formerly called Faust, and was, by e singular 
chain of circumstances, induced to settle in Italy and to change 
his name, The delight of being able, far from our native land. 
to exchange German words, made us mutually confidential. 

I had the liberty of passing my morning hours in Fanatino's 
library, There I found, in magnificent rows, the choicest works, 
and also some volumes of Italian manuscripts, written by Faus- 
tino. They were memoirs of his own life, mingled with obser- 
vations on painting and sculpture. I asked the favor of being 
permitted to read them, which Faustino was not only good 
enough to grant, but alao drew ont one of the volumes, and 
pointed out what I should read. 

“Read it,” said he, “and believe me, however incredible it 
may appear, it is true. Even to myself, it seems at times a de- 
ception of the imagination, though I haye experienced it all.” 

He also imparted to me many smaller circumstances. But 
this is sufficient for an introduction. Here follows the frag- 
ment from Faustinv’s, or rather Faust’s, memoirs, 


ADVENTURES IN VENZONI, 


On the twelfth of September, 1771, I crosaod the stream of 
Tagliamento, at Spilemberg. I approached with firm steps the 
German confines, which I had not seen for many years. My 
soul was full of an indescribable melancholy, and it seemed as if 
an invisible power drew mo back. It constantly cried to me to 
return. In fact, twice did I stop on the wretched road, looked 
toward Italy, and wished to return again to Venice! But then, 
when I asked myself, “What argues it? to live! for what?” I 
again proceeded onward, toward tho dark mountains, which 
rose before me in clouds and rain. 

I had but little money in my pocket, scarcely sufficient to 
reach Vienna, unless I begged on the way, or should sell cither 
my Watch, linen or better clothes, which I carried in a knap- 
sack. The finest years of my youth I had passed in Italy, in or- 
der to improve myself in painting and sculpture. At last I ad- 
vanced sufficiently in my art to discover, in my twenty-seventh 
year, that I should never accomplish anything really great. It 
is truc, my Roman friends bad often had the kindness to en- 
courage me. Many of my pieces had occasionally sold well. 
~ Nevertheless this gave me but little comfort. I could not but 
despise creations which gave me no satisfaction. I experienced 
the painful feeling, that I was and should remain too weak to 
call into life, with pencil or chisel, the living conceptions within 
me. This threw me into despair—I wished not for money—I 
longed only for the power of art; I cursed my lost years, and 
returned to Germany. At that time I still had friends there: 
I longed for a solitude, where I could forget myself. I would 
become a village schoolmaster, or engage in any humble employ- 
ment, in order to punish my bold ambition, which had attempt- 
ed to rival Raphacl and Angelo. 

The rainy weather had already continued several days, and 
increased my uncomfortable feelings. The thought frequently 
awoke in me, if I could but die! A fresh shower drew me aside 
from the rond, under a trec. There I long sat upon a rook, look- 


ing back with deep melancholy upon the destroyed plans and 
hopes of my life. I saw myself, solitary, amid wild mountains- 
The cold rain fell in streams. Not fur from me a ewolMa tor- 
rent roared through the rocks. What will become of me? sigh- 
el L [looked at the torrent to see whether it were deep cnough 
to drown me if I threw myselfin. I was vexed that I had not 
already made an end of my sufferings st Tagliamento. Budden- 
ly an unspeakable anguish, and the pangs of death, seized me. 
I sprang up and ran on in the rain, as if 1 would escape from 
myself. It was already evening, and becoming late. 

I came to a single large house not far from Venzoni. Thein- 
creasing darkness, continued rain, and my own fatigue, inducet 
me to stop at this building, which eghibited the friendly and in- 
viting sign of accommodation for travelers. Aw I passed the 
threshold of the door, a violent shuddering and the same mor- 
tal agony seized me, that ] had experienced while sitting on the 
rock in the wood. I remained at the door to take breath, but 
quickly recovered myself. I felt lighter than I had for some 
days, when in the warm public room I again felt the breath of 
man. Without doubt it had been merely on attack of bodily 
weakness. 

They welcomed me, and I cheerfully threw my knapsack on 
the table. I was shown a small room, where I could change my 
wet clothes, While undressing, I beard a quick step on the 


| stairs; the room door opened, and some hasty questions were 


asked about me, such as whether 1 should remain over night— 
if I came on foot and carried a knapsack—if I had light hair; 
and many more ofa like nature. The intcrrogators went nway 
—came sgain, and another voice asked similar questions. | 
knew not what it meant, 

When I returned to the public room, all eyes examined mo 
with curiosity. I seated myself as if I remarked nothing. Yet 
I was tormented to discover wherefore any one had miade such 
particular inquiries about me. I led the discourse to the weuth- 
er—from the weather to traveling, and from thence to the in- 
quiry, if any more strangers were in the house. I was informed 
that there was a noble family from Germany, consisting of an 
old gentleman and a very beautiful and sick young lady, an el- 

erly lady, probably the mother of the young one, a physician, 
two servants and two maids. The party arrived at mid-luy, and 
had been detained, partly by fhe badness of the weather and 
partly by the weakness of the young lady. I learned, besides, 
that both the physician and the old gentleman had come into 
the public room, in great haste, and had inquired with some 
anxicty and astonishment about me. The host was certain that 
the party know me well. He urged me to go up, as I should cer- 
tainly meet old friends and acquaintances, rince they appeared 
to expect me, I shook my head, convinced that there was some 
mistuke. In the whole world I had no noble acquaintances, and 
least of all could I claim any of the German nobility. What 
confirmed me still more in thia belicf, was that an old servant 
of the count came in, seated himself at the table near me, and in 
broken Italian called for wine. When I addressed him in Ger- 
man, he was delighted to hear his native tongue. He now rela- 
ted to me all that he knew of his master. The gentleman was 
a Count Hormegg, who was carrying his daughter to Italy for 
change of air. 

The more the old man drank, the more talkative he became. 
At first, he seated himeclf gloomily by me; at the second flask 
he breathed more freely. As I said to him, that T thought of 
going back to Germany, he sighed deeply, looked toward Heaven, 
and his eyes filled with tears, “Could 1 only go with yon! 
could J only go!” suid he, xorrowfully and softly tome. “I can 
bear it no longer. I believe a curse rests on this family. 
Strange things occuramong them. J dare coufide them to no 
one, and if I dare, sir, who would believe me?” 


THE MELANCHOLY COMPANY OF TRAVELERS. 
By the third flask of wine, Sebald, for so he was called, 
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became open-hearted. “Countryman,” said he, and he looked|ers. The doctor looked at me, at my supper, for awhile silently. 


timidly round the room; but no one was present except our- 
selves; we were sitting alone by the dim burning candles. 
“Countryman, they cannot blind me. Here ia a curse under 
the veil and abundance of riches—here rules the bad spirit 
himself; God be merciful unto us! The count is immensely 
rich, but he crecps about like a poor sinner; he is seldom heard 
to speak, and is never gay. The old lady, companion, gover- 
ness, or something of that kind, to tho Countess Hortensia, ap- 
pears to bo in constant fear from a bad conscience. The coun- 
tess herself—truly a child of paradise—can scarcely be more 
beautiful; but I believe her father has united her with the 
devil. Jesu Maria! what was that ?” 

The frightened Sebuld started from his seat and became dead- 
ly pale. It was nothing but a window shutter dasbed violently 
to by the wind and rain. After I had tranquilized my compan- 
ion, he continued : 

“It is no wonder; one must live in constant fear of death. 
One of us must and will shortly die! That I have heard from 
the young woman, Catharine. God be merciful tome! May I 
not, in the mean time, with my comrade, Thomas, refresh my- 
self with wine? Sir, there is no want of what we desire, to 
eal, to drink, nor of money ; wo fail only in a happy mind. I 
should long since have run off——” 

Sebsld’s fable appeared to me to he full of his wine, 

“From what do you infer that one of you must die?” 

“There is nothing to infer.” replied Sebald ; “it is only too 
certain. The Countess Hortensia has said it, but no one dares 
rpeak of it. Look you—at Judenberg, fourteen days ago, we 
had the same story, The young countess announced the death 
ofone of us, Being all in good health, we did not believe it. 
But as we were proceeding on the highway, Mr. Muller, the 
secretary of the count, a man generally beloved, suddenly fell, 
together with his horse and baggage, from the hight of the road, 
over the rocks, into the abyss bencath, ton times deeper than 
the church steeple. Jesu Maria! what o spectacle! Hearing 
and sight leftme. Man and horse lay shattered to pieces. When 
you pass through the village where he lies buried, the people 
will relate it to you. Idare not think ofit. The only question 
now is, which of us is to be the next victim? But if it comes to 
rass, by my poor soul, I will demand my discharge from the 
count. There is something wrong here; I love my old neck 
and do not wish to break it in the service of the God-forsaken.” 

I smiled at his superstitious distress, but he swore stoutly, 

and whispered: “The Countess Hortensia is possessed by a le- 
gion of devils. For a year she had frequently run over the roof 
of the castle ormeggar, as we scarcely could do on level ground. 
Bhe prophecies; she often, unexpectedly, falls into a trance, 
and sees the heavens open; she looks into the interior of the 
buman body. Dr. Walter, who is certainly an honest man, af- 
firms that she can not unly soo through people, as if they were 
glas, but also through doors and walls. It is horrible. In her 
rational hours, she is yery sensible, But, oh God! it is in ber 
irrational hours that she governs us, when those evil spirits 
speak out of her. Could we not have remained upon the high 
road? Butno! Immediately upon leaving Villach, we must 
fo on aumpter horses and mules over the worst ronds nud most 
frightful precipices. And wherefore? Because she so willed 
it, Had we remained on the great road, Mr. Muller (God be 
merciful to him!) would still, to-day, have drunk his glass of 
Wine.” 


ATTEMPT AT AN ENGAGEMENT. 


* 


The return of the people of the bouse, with my spare even- 
ing’s meal, interrupted Sebald’s gossip. He promised when we 
were again alone to disclose many more secrets. He left me. 
In his place, a small, thin, gloomy-looking man seated himself, 
whom Sebald, on going away, called doctor. I knew, therefore, 
that I had befure me another member ofthe melancholy travel- 


Tle appeared to be watching me, He then began to ask me, in 
French, from whence I came, and where I thought of going ? 
When he heard I was a German, he became more friendly, and 
conversed with mein our native tongue. In answer to my ques- 
tions, I learned that Couat Hormegg was traveling with his sick 
daughter to Venice. 

“Could you not,” said the doctor, “give us your company, 
since you have no particular object in going to Germany? You 
are more familiar with the Italian language than we are—know 
the country, the manners, and healthy parts. You could be of 
great service tous. The count could take you immediately in 
the place of his secretary. You will be free of expense, have n 
comfortable life, six hundred louisd’ors sulary, and to that ad- 
ded the known liberality of the count.” 

I shook my head, and remarked, that neither did 1 know the 
count, nor the count me, sufficiently to foresee whether we 
should be agreeable to each other. The doctor now made the 
count’s eulogium. I replied in return, that it would be very 
difficult to say so much to my advantage to the count. 

“Oh, if that is all,” cried he hastily, “you are already re- 
commended ; you may, therefore, rely on it.” 

“Recommended! By whom?” 

The doctor appeared to be seeking for words, in order to rec- 
tify his hastiness. 

“Eh, why through neceasity—I can promise you, that the 
count will pay you a hundred Jouisd’ors down, if you——” 

“No,” replied I, “I have never in my life labored for super- 
fluities; only for what is necessary. From childhood T have 
been accustomed to an independent life. I am far from being 
rich, yet I will never sell my freedom.” 

The doctor appeared to be irritated. In truth, I was serious 
in what I said. Add to this, that I particularly desired not to 
return to Italy, in order that my passion for the arts should not 
resumo its power. Ido not deny, also, that the sudden impor- 
tunity of the doctor, and the general behavior of these travel- 
ers, Were disagreeable to me, though I certainly did not believe 
that the sick countess was possessed by a legion of devils. As 
all his persuasions had no other effect than to make me more 
unwilling, the doctor left me. I then refiected on all the differ- 
ent little circumstances—weighed my poverty against the com- 
fortable existence in the train of the rich count, and played with 
the little money in my pocket, which was all my riches. The 
result of these reflections were—“ Away from Italy; God’s world 
stanus open before you. Be firm! only peace in the breast—a 
village schoo) and independence! I must first endeayor to re- 
cover my individuality. Yes, I have lost all—the whole plan of 
my life—gold cannot replace it.” 


NEW OFFERS. 


My surprise was not a little increased, when, scarcely ten 
minutes after the doctor's departure, a servant of the count np- 
peared, and begged me, in his name, to visit him in his room. 
“What in the world do these people want with me?” thought I. 
But I promised to go. The ndyenture begun, if not to amuse, 
at least to excite my curiosity. 

T found the count alone in his room; he was walking with 
great strides up and down—a tall, strong, respectable-looking 
man, With a dignified appearance, and pleasing, though melan- 
choly features. Hecame immediately to meet me, and apologized 
for having a:nt for me—led me to a sent, mentioned what he had 
heard of me through the doctor, and repeated his offers, which 
Tas modestly, but firmly, declined. He went thoughtfully, with 
his hands thrown behind his back, to the window, returned has- 
tily, seated himself near me, and taking my hand in his, said: 
“Friend, I appeal to your heart. My eye must deceive me 
much, if you are not au honest man—consequently sincere. Re- 
main with me, I entreat yon—remain only two years. Count 
upon my deepest gratitude. You shall have, during that time, 
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whatever you xived, and at the expiration of it, I will pay yous 
thousand loulsd'ors ; yon will not repent having lost a couple of 
years in my service” He said this so kindly and entreatingly, 
that I was much moved, more so by the tonc and manner, than 
by the promise of so large a sum, which securcd me, with my 
trifling wants, n free and independent fortune. 1 would have ac- 
cepted the offer, had I not been ashamed to show, that at last I 
had yielded to vile gold. On the other side, his brilliant offers 
seemed to me auspicious. 

“ For such a sum, my lord, you can command much more dis- 
tinguished talents than mine. You do not know me.” 

I then spoke to him openly of my past destiny and occupation, 
and thought by that means, without vering him, to put aside 
his offers, as well as his desire to have me. 

“We must not separate,” said he, as he pressed my hand en- 
treatingly. “We must not, since it is you alone that I have 
sought. It may astonish you; buton your account only, have 
I undertaken this journey wito my daughter ; on your account 
have I chosen the worst road from Villach here, that I might 
not miss you; on your account have J stopped at this inn.” 

T looked at the count with astonishment, and thought he wish- 
ed to jest with me, 

t How could you seck me, since you knew me not? since no 
one knew the road I wandered? 1, myself, three days ago, 
knew not that I should take this road to Germany.” 

“Tg not this a fact?” continued he: “This afternoon you 
rested in a wood ; you sat, full of sorrow, in a wilderness; you 
leaned on a rock, under n large tree; you gazed at the moun- 
tain torrent; you ran on impetuously inthe rain. Is it not so? 
Confess candidly—is it not s07 

At these words, my senses forsook me. He saw my conster- 
nation, and said: “Well, it is so! you are, indeed, the man I 
seek.” 

“But,” cried I, “Ido not deny that some superstitions hor- 
rora seized me,” and I drew my hand out of bis. "But who 
watched me? Who told you of it?” 

t My daughter—my sick daughter. I can easily believe that 
to you it appears wonderful. But the unfortunate one says and 
sees many strange things iu her sickness. 

[To BE continuen.) 
wise 


From the Model American Conrier. 
THE YOUTH OF WASHINGTON, 


BY GEORGE LIPPARD., 


Ir 15 nor the most difficult thing in the world to write the 
history of a battle. The tramp of legions, the crash of contend- 
ing foemen, the waving of banners—arms glittering here, and 
the cold faces of the dead glowing yonder, in the battle flash,— 
these form & picture that strikes the heart at once, and makes 
ita mark forever 

But who can write the history of a Soul 1 

Who can tell how the germ of heroism, the idea of greatness, 
first swells in the mind of the Boy, and slowly ripens into full 
life? 

We have seen Washington the President. We haye known 
Washington the General. Shall we look into the soul of Wash- 
ington the Boy? Shall we behold the almost imperceptible 
gradations which marked the progress of that soul into man- 
hood? Shall we witness the silent, gradual, ceaseless EDUCA- 
tion of that goul ? 

How was Washington educated? Did he lounge away five 
years of his life within the walls of a college, occupied in remo- 
ving the shrouds from the mummies of Classic Literature, busy 
in familiarizing his mind with the elaborate pollutions of Gre- 
cian mythology, or in analyzing the hollow philosophies of the 
academy and portico? 

No. His education was on a broader, vaster scale. 


At seventeen he leaves the common school, where he had re- 
ceived the pla'n rudiments of an English education, and with 
knapsack strapped to his shoulders, surveyor’s instruments in 
his hand, he gocs forth, a pilgrim among the mountains. Where 
there is blue sky, where the tumultuous river hews its way 
through colossol cliffs, where the grent peaks of the Alleghanies 
rise like immense altars into the heavens,—such were the scenes 
in which the soul of Washington was cducated. 

He went forth a warderer into the wilderness. At night he 
stretched bis limbs ir. the depths of the forest, or rose to look 
upon the stars, as they shone in upon the awful night of the 
wilderness, or sat down with the red men by their council fires, 
and learned from this strange race the traditions of the lost na- 
tions of America, 

Three years of his life glide awny while be sojourns among 
the scenes of nature’s grandeur, Those three years form his 
character, and shape his soul. Glimpses of the future come upon 
him like those blushes of radiance in the day-break sky, which 
announce the rising of the sun. 

Shall we learn the manner of his communion with nature and 
with God? 

We know it is beneath the dignity of history to look even for 
an instant intq the heart. We know that vague gencralities, 
misty outlines, compact and well-proportioned falsehoods, sprink- 
led with a dash of what is called philosophy—too often consti- 
tute the object and manner of history. 

Shall we depart for a little while from the respectable regu- 
larities of history, which too often resemble the regular tactics 
of Braddock on bis fatal field, and call tradition and legend to 
our aid? Tradition and legend, which, in their vivid but irre- 
gular details, remind us forcibly of the crude style of battle 
which young Washington so fruitlessly commended to the notice 
of the regular gencral, on the battle day of Monongahela? 

Learn, then, the manner of young Washington's communion 
with nature and with God. 

But firet learn and know by heart the scenes in whick his 
boyhood passed away. 

Over a tumultuous torrent, high in the upper air, there hangs 
a bridge of rock, fashioned by the hand of Nature, with the peaks 
of granite mountains for ite horizon. Two hundred feot ahoye 
the foaming waves you behold this arch, which, in its very rug- 
gedness, looks graceful os a floating scarf. Over the waves, 
looking through the arch, you catch a vision of colossal cliffs, 
with a glimpse of smiling sky. Advance to the parapet of this 
bridge—cling to the shrubs that grow there—look below! Your 
heart grows sick—your brain reels. 

Stand in the shadow of the arch, and look above. How beau- 
tiful! While the torrent sparkles at your feet, yonder, in tho 
very Heaven, the Arch of Rock fills your eye, and spans the 
abyss, with giant trees upon ita brow. 

To the Natura Brivor Washington, the young pilgrim, 
came. He stood by the waves at eunset—he drank in the rug- 
ged sublimity of the scene. And when the morning came, with 
an unfaltering step, and hand that never shook, not for an in- 
stant, with one pulse of fear, he climbed the awfal hight—he 
wrote his name upon the rock—he stood upon the summit, be- 
neath the tall pine, and saw the march of day among the moun- 
tains. 

Who shall picture his emotions in that bour? 

As his unfaltering hand traced the name upon the rock, did 
he dream of the day when that name should be stamped upon 
the history of his country, and written notin stone, but in the 
throbs of living hearts? 

As he stood upon the arch, and saw the torrent sparkle dimly 
far below, while the kiss of light was glittering on the mountain 
tops, did no vision of the battle-field, no shadowy presentiment 
of glory, gleam awfully before hia finshing cyes? 

Again: another scone of Washington’s education. 

There is a river, which sparkles beautifully among its leafy 
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hanks—glides on as smoothly as the dream of sinless slumber ; 
but even as you gaze upon its glassy waves, it rushes from your 
sight, It glides over a bed of rocks, and then through a yawn- 
ing abyss sinks with one aullen plunge into the bosom of the 
erth. On one side you bebold its smootli waters—at your feet 
the abyss—and yonder, an undulating meadow. Yes, where 
should be the course of the river, you behold slopes of grass and 
flowers. 

Tt is simply called the Lost River. 

It fills you with inexplicable emotions to see this beautiful 
fiream, now flashing in the sunlight, now—ere you can count 
one—lost in a dismal cavern, with flowers growing upon its 
grave. 

Here Washington, the young pilgrim, wandered oftentime, 
and gazed with o full heart upon the mysterious river. 

“Shall my life be like that river? Gliding smoothly on,— 
shining in sunlight, only to plunge, without a moment’s warn- 
ing, into night and eternity.” i 

Did no thought like this cross the young pilgrim's soul? In 
that wondrous river he beheld a symbol of a brave life, sudden- 
ly plunged in darkness, Or, it may be, of a great heart, hurled 
into obscurity, only to rise more beautiful and strong, after the 
night was over and the darkness gone. For after three miles of 
darkness, the Lost River comes sparkling into light again, sing- 
ing for very gladness, as it rushes from the cavern into open nir. 

Amid scenes like these the youth of Washington was passed. 
He grew to manhood amid the glorious images of unpolluted na- 
ture. Now, pausing near the mountain top, he saw the valleys 

: of Virginia fade fur away, in one long smile of verdure and sun- 
shine, with the Potomac, like a silver thread, in the distance. 

Now battling for life, amid hunger, snow, and savage foes, le 
makes his bed in the hollow of the rock, or seta his destiny 
afvat amid the waves and ice of a wintry river. 

There is one picture in the life of Washington, the Boy, which 
has ever impressed my soul. 

It is not so much that picture of young Washington, seated at 
the feet of his widowed mother, gazing into her pale face, drink- 
ing the fathomless affection of her mild eyes, and for her sake 
renouncing the glittering prospect of an ocean life, and laurels 
gathered from its gory waves. 

This picture, in its simplicity, is very beautiful. But it ia an- 
other picture which enchains me. Behold it. 

By the side of a lonely stream, in the depth of a green wood- 
land, sits a boy of fourteen. Shut out from all the world, slone 
with his heart—his finger laid upon an opened volume, while 
his large, grey eye gazes vacantly into the deep waters. 

And that volume is the old Family Bible, marked with the 
osme of his ancestor, John Washington; and from its large let- 
ters look forth the prophets of Israel, and from its pages, print- 
ed in antique style, the face of Jesns smiles in upon the soul of 
the dreaming boy. 

Washington the boy, alone with the old Bible, which his an- 
cestor, a wanderer and exile, brought from the English shore— 
alone with the Prophets and the warriors of long distant ages 
—now wandering with the Patriarchs, under the shade of palms, 
among the white flocks —now lingering by Samarin’s well, while 
the Divine voice melts in accents of unutterable music upon the 
s:illness of noonday. 


Let us fora few moments survey the various crooua of the 
youth of Washington. 

At the age of ten years he is left an orphan; from the hour of 
his father’s death he is educated by his widowed mother. 

At the nge of fourteen a midshipman’s warrant is offered to 
him,—with a brilliant prospect of naval glory in the distance. 
He accepts the warrant,—his destiny seems trembling in the 
balance—when his mother, who already saw a nobler theater 
open before her boy, induces him to surrender the idea of an 
ocean life, 


t- 


He is seventeen when he takes up the instruments of the sur- 
veyor’s craft, and crossing the Alleghanies, beholde, for the first 
time, the customs of the Indian people. 

Three years pass, and he is a pilgrim amid the forms of exter- 
nal nature. 

We behold him on the ocean, amid the terror of its storms, 
and very near the doom of its shipwrecks, His heart pillows 
the head ofa dying brother; he accompanies Laurence Wash- 
ington on n voyage to Barbndoes, and is absent on the ocean, 
and on the shores of the strange land, from the fall of 1751 until 
the spring of 1742. 

When Laurence dies, his young brother, George Washington, 
a youth of twenty years, is appointed executor of his immense 
estates. 

At the age of twenty-one, he is designated by the Governor of 
Virginia as a Commissioner to treat with the hostile French and 
their Indian allies, who threaten our western borders. In the 
pursuit of the object of this migsion, he journeys 560 miles into 
the trackless wilderness. 

He is twenty-two when he first mingles in battle; his sword 
is unsheathed July 3d, 1754, st the fight of the Great Meadows. 

And at the age of twenty-three, July 9th, 1755, he shares in 
the danger of Braddock’s ficld, and saves the wreck of the de- 
feated army. . 

The great epochs in the Youth of Washington are written in 
the preceding paragraphs. A wonderful youth, indeed! From 
the common school-house into the untroddon wilderness ; from 
the couch of a dying brother, into the terror of battle. Wash- 
ington had already lived the life, before he was twenty-three 
years old. 

Let us, my friends, write the unwritten history of Washing- 
ton. Not the dim outline which History sketches, but a picture 
of the Man—with color, shape, life and voice. Yes, life, for as 
We go on, among the shrines of the Past, the dead will live with 
us, and voice too, for as we question the ghosts of other days, 
they will answer us, although the shadows ofa hundred years 
brood over their graves. 

And ere we basten forth upon our journey, let us for a mo: 
ment compare the youth of Washington with the boyhood of 
Arnold. 

Washington, nourished by the counsels of a mother, surround- 
ed by powerful friends, nnd with many a kind hand for his brow 
when it was stricken with fever, many a kind yoice for his heart 
when it was heavy with sorrow. 

Arnold, a friendless boy, left by an intemperate father to the 
—world ; guided, it is true, by a kind mother, but a mother who 
saw all the clouds of misfortune lowering upon her path, and 
felt the heaviest blows of misery upon her breast. 

A contrast of terrible meaning! 

Washington learns from his mother to bear all, to suffer all, 
and hold on, through calm and storm, to the right. 

Washington becomes the Man of a World, 

Arnold, though swayed for n while by the lessons of his moth- 
er, learns the bitter lesson which the World teaches to him— 
learns by heart to return hate with hate, and fling wrong into 
the face of wrong. 

Arnold becomes the Omen of a World. 

Learn from this the awful importance of those early influen- 
ces which shape the mind and mold the heart. Youth isa ten- 
der plant—beware how you tread upon it! Nurse it generous- 
ly, and one day it will bloom before you in the manhood of a 
Washington. Crush it, and it will one day wound your heel 
with the serpent-sting of Arnold. 

And while we read together the great lesson of Washington's 
youth, and trace, side by side, the gradual stops by which he 
rose to greatness, let us never forget, that there was one bless- 
ing which followed him like a good angel, and breathed upon 
his soul the very atmosphere of Heaven—“The Memory of 
Mary, his Mother ¥” 


(LUM. 


THE DAWN. 


Eancy in the twilight of the morning, the sage Hillel walked 
out with his disciples in the vicinity of Mount Hermon. They 
talked together of faith, of the higher world, and of divine | 
wisdom. 

Then asked his disciples: Rabboni, to what dost thou com- 
pare the divine wisdom ? 

Hillel lifted his hand, and said: Behold! there shines its 
symbol, the morning dawn! Fog and mist still lie upon the 
hills and yallies, and earth rests in silence waiting, while the 
gates of heaven are now quictly and gradually unfolded. 

We understand, said the pupils; it comes from above, and 
takes up its abode with quiet, believing humility. 

Again Hillel lifted his hand to the mor ning twilight, and said : 
Bee, it now bows itself down to the dark, slumberiag earth. Al- 
ready it pours forth over hill and vale a soft, lovely light; and 
inanimate creation shines in more than earthly eplendor. 

Nature grows in signification ond import! said the disciples. 

Behold! said the teacher, how its gently undulating stream 
of light resta densely on earth, like a band that unites earth 
with heaven. 

Man with God! softly whispered the disciples. 

It docs not, indeed, give out the brightness of day, nor does it 
shed around a solemn darkness; but it announces, with its mild | 
light, the source of day, which retires behind its veil, We night- 
wanderers look up to it with confidence and joy, for we know it 
promises the day. 

You perceive how fragrantly Hermon smells and renews his 
strength; the plants grow green. and the buds bloom in the 
light of the dawn. The dew, distilled out of ils bosom, fell gen- 
tly down on carth ; and see how it now sits sparkling on every 
leafand blade of grass, like the pearls of the Orient. 

So faith begets love! whispered the disciples. 

Light and strength, too! observed Hillel. Lift up your eyes, 
he proceeded, ns he pointed toward Aurora; she now senilis | 
forth the youthful sun. + Nourished on her maternal bosom, and 
his head crowned with her golden beams, he enters on bis 
course full of strength and courage, Clouds and storms do not 
drive him back. 

An image of the man whose heart is filled with divine wis- 
dom, cried the disciples. 

On his high, heavenly way, procecded Tlillel, he goes on in 
quietness and strength, and dispenses a thonsand-fold blessings. 
a son of Aurora. 

When he bas finished his courso, just before the approach of 
night, she comes again as the evening twilight, and receives him 
with motherly embrace. [Keusumacues’s PARABLES. 
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UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. 


Euinv Beran, the “Learned Blacksmith,” is making active 
preparations for a mecting of the League of Universal Brother- 
hood at Paris—to assemble, probably, during this month; the 
time having been delnyed on aecount of the last Insurrection. 
Mr. Burritt has issued an urgent Call, in which we sce it stated 
that about n hundred gentlemen, representing most of the large 
towns in the United Kingdom, have expressed their willingness | 
to form a Jeprtation to Paris, for the purpose of attending the 
Convention ; and it was believed that as many more would have 
been secured by the 1st of September. 

The Call urges in forcible language the necessity of all the 
deputations being unanimous in the conviction that all War is| 
inconsistent with the spirit of Christianity, and that all true | 
friends of Peace will see the necessity and feasibility of rightly | 
improving the present crisis in the condition of Europe. The| 
ulterior aims of the contemplated Peace Convention are thus | 
defined : 

“The great object will be to discuss and ‘develop some ration- 
al, practical and efficient substitute for War, in settling the dis- 
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putes which may arise between Nations It is very probable 
that no other substitute will be proposed or discuseed than the 
creation of a Hicu Covnat or Nations, and a Code of Interna- 
tional Laws, by which all casca of international controversy, 
shall be adjudicated. To create such a tribunal and such a 
code of laws, it would be necessary to convoke a Congress of 
Nations, in which each should be equally represented by de- 
legates chosen for the purpose. An International Assembly, 
thus convened and composed, would be the first legislative 
step toward the erection of this High Court. It would then 
be the practical ond particular nim and conclusion of the 
Convention in Paris, to induce. organize and inaugurate a sim- 
ultaneous moral agitatlun in favor of this step, throughout 
the whole of Christendom; to provide for the formation of 
committees, or the acquisition of correspondents, in different 
countries, through whom the public press, the platform, and 
the pulpit, might everywhere be enlisted in favor of a propo- 
sition so rational, humane and Christian. 

“ Nearly all the European Legislatures are now in session ; 
and nearly all of them are occupied wlth reconstructing their 
systems of policy, foreign and domestic. Many independent 
sovereignties are uniting in one federal nation. The German 
States bave already organized such a union; the Italian States 
appear to be doing the same. What shall be the attitude or for- 
eign policy of these new Federal Nations, or Federal Unions? 
Perhaps the great Demonstration contemplated in Paris may 
materially affect that policy, and render it decidedly pacific.” 

It is expected that persons from nearly all the European Na- 


| tions will be present, and take part in the proceedings—which ‘ 


will hence acquire a very great interest and importance. If mea- 
sures be properly taken, the doings of the Convention may exert 
a very wide-spread and happy influence. 
— - e 
THE UNIVERCCLUM 
AND SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHER. 


Tins Weckly Journal differs in character, in some important 
respects, from any periodical published in the United States, or 
even inthe world. An interior or spiritual philosophy, compre- 
hensively explaining the character and operations of natural 
laws, accounting for their exterior phenomena and resulta, and 
showing the tendences of all things to higher spheres of exist- 
ence, isthe basis on which it rests, It isa bold inquirer into 
all truths pertaining to the relations of mankind to each other, 
to the external world, and to the Deity; a fearless advocate of 
the theology of Nature, irrespective of the sectarian dogmas of 
wen ; and its Editors design that it shall, ina charitable and 
philosophic, yet firm and unflinching spirit, expose and denounce 
wrong and oppression wherever found, and inculcate s thorough 
Reform and reorganization of society on tho basis of Naturan 
Law. 

In its ruivosornicat departmenta, among many other themes 
which are treated, particular attention will be bestowed upon 
the gencral subject of Psycuo.oey, or the science of the human 
Soul; and interesting phenomena that may come under the 
heads of dreaming, somnambulism, trances, prophesy, clairvoy- 
ance, &c., will from time to time be detailed, and their relations 
and bearings exhibited, 

In the Epstosiau DeragrMsent, a wide range of subjects will 
be discussed, the establishment of a universal System of Truth, 
tending tothe Reform and reorganization of society, being the 
grand object contemplated. 

Tre Untvercarnem axp Serircat Parvoxorgen is edited by 
8. B. Barrran, assisted by several associates ; and is published 
every Baturday at 235 Brondway, New York; being neatly 


printed on n super-royal sheet folded into sixteen pnges. Price 
of subscription $2, payable in all cases inadvanee. For aremit- 
tance of $10, six copics will he forwarded. Address, post paid, 


“Univercaztun,” No, 235, Broadway, New York. . 
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